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AN OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Board of Foreign Missions Points to Valuable Opportunity 


Your Chance to Hear and See Represen- 
tative Speakers. from India, China, Japan, 
Africa and South America—LEADING NA- 
TIONALS FROM YOUNGER CHURCHES 
who attended the Madras Conference of 
the International Missionary Council are 
now in America to tell our churches what 
they heard, saw and experienced and what 
is being done in the world-wide effort of 
Foreign Missions. 

These men and women have been 
divided into two teams of three, together 
with two American delegates to Madras 
to accompany each team, to speak in a 
series of meetings throughout the United 
States and Canada as follows: 


Team No. 1 


Miss la Sirear of India, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Student Movement 
in India. 

Prof. P. C. Hsu of China, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Shanghai. 

Prof. Gonzalo Baez Camargo of Mexico, 
Professor of Bible, Religious Education 
and Science. 


Team No. 2 


Miss Minnie Soga of Africa, 
African woman. 

Dr. Rajah B. Manikam of India, Secretary 
of the National Christian Council of 
India. A Lutheran from Guntur, India. 

Dr. Hachiro Yuasa of Japan, former Pres- 
ident of Doshisha University of Japan. 
In order that our pastors and all who 

are interested in Foreign Missions may 

have some opportunity to hear them we 
publish the following list of forty centers 
where they will speak. 


a Bantu 


Team No. 1 Team No. 2 
February February 
7 Washington St. Johns, N. B. 


“ce “ce 


8 
9 Philadelphia, Pa. 

10 Philadelphia, Pa. 

11 Rest ; 

12 Tentative 

13 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

14 “ i “ “ “ec “ce 

‘15 Baltimore and 
Wilmington 

16 Baltimore and 
Wilmington 

17 Baltimore and 
Wilmington 

18 Rest 

19 Columbia, S. C. 

20 “ “ “ “ “ 

21 Charlotte, N. C. 

22 7 “ “ 

23 Atlanta, Ga. 

24 “ “ 

25 Rest 

26 Nashville, Tenn. 

oT “ “ 

28 Memphis, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 
its “ 


Rest 
New York City 


Detroit, Mich. 
iT “ 


Illinois 


“ee 


Chicago 


March March 
1 Memphis, Tenn. Rest 
2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
3 “ “< “ 


4 Travel Rest 

5 Phoenix, Ariz. St. Louis, Mo. 

6 “ “ce “c “ 74 

7 Los Angeles, Des Moines, Iowa 
Calif. 

8 Los Angeles, s ie 
Calif. 

9 San Francisco, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Calif. 

10 San Francisco, = i‘ 
Calif. 

11 Travel Rest 

12 Portland, Ore. Denver, Colo. 

13 ce “ “ “cc 

14 Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Kan. 

15 7 “cc “ “ oe 

16 Western Canada Champaign, II. 

17 “ “ iid “ 

18 . = Rest 

19 sae *y Indianapolis, Ind. 

20 “ “ ee “ 

pA a Cleveland, Ohio 

92 “ “ 74 “ec 

23 s : Buffalo, N. Y 

24 ee “ iT? 7 a3 

25 Rest Rest 

26 Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minn. : 


“ “ 


27 Minneapolis 


28 Milwaukee, Wis. Tentative 
29 i “ iid 
30 Tentative 


Richmond, Va. 
31 Tentative " € 
M. Epwin Tuomas, Gen. Sec. 


JOHN L. ZIMMERMAN 


Consecrated Lutheran Churchman 
and Lawyer 


Comptetine fifty-eight years of service 
as a member of the church council of the 
First Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
the Hon. John L. Zimmerman, LL.D., de- 
clined re-election to that office at the an- 
nual congregational meeting January 18, 
and was unan- 
imously elected 
an advisory 
member of the 
council for life. 

Dr. Zimmer- 
man became a 
member of the 
First Lutheran 
Church of 


Springfield soon 
after taking up 
residence in that 
city, where he 
attended Witten- 
berg College and 
entered upon the 
practice of law. 
Coming from a family with a Lutheran 
heritage in America dating from pre-Rev- 
olutionary times, he was, as a young man, 
deeply imbued with a spirit of loyalty to 
his Church. This he expressed in ready 
and valuable service as a layman. 

His abilities were soon utilized in syn- 


HON. JOHN L. 
ZIMMERMAN, LL.D. 
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odical affairs, and among other respon- 
sibilities placed upon him was that of lay 
delegate to the conventions of the Gen- 
eral Synod. The duties of an energetic and 
highly successful professional life were 
never permitted by him to interfere with 
his responsibilities to his Church, and his 
talents as a leader and counselor were 
constantly in demand in his congregation, 
his synod, and in the General Synod. 


Fifty Years a Sunday School 
Teacher 


He was a teacher in the Sunday school 
for more than half a century, conducting 
first a class of young women and later a 
men’s Bible class that became as a result 
of his leadership the largest in the com- 
munity. With the rise of the Brotherhood 
movement, he was elected to the pres- 
idency of the national body for Lutheran 
men, and his services were also enlisted 
in the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. 

Chosen as treasurer of Wittenberg Col- 
lege at a time when the financial resources 
of the institution had to be husbanded 
with extreme care, he was able in a few 
years to assist in the improvement of the 
affairs of the college to the point at which 
a new and still continuing era of develop- 
ment could be initiated. 

His supreme aim in all his services to 
his Church was always the frankly ex- 
pressed conviction that the Lutheran at- 
titude toward life was the greatest contri- 
bution to be made to American thought 
and feeling, and he was a consistent cham- 
pion of a united effort by all Lutherans 
in meeting the religious problems of 
America. He cultivated vital and enduring 
contacts with laymen in Lutheran bodies 
other than the General Synod, and put 
his energies unsparingly into the effort to 
effect a Lutheran merger. The result of 
the work of himself and his associates 
came into full flower in the formation of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. 


Executive Board Member 


At the first convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, and excepting 
bienniums for which he was not eligible 
for re-election he has been continued in 
that capacity ever since. 

Both his sons became associated with 
him in the practice of law, and he had be- 
fore him the opportunity to retire from 
professional life, when his eldest son, the 
Hon. Charles B. Zimmerman, was elevated 
to the Ohio Supreme Court. As unremit- 
ting in loyalty to his clients as in all other 
interests, Dr. Zimmerman laid aside the 
prospect of retirement, and has continued 
in active professional life, in association 
with his younger son, John L. Zimmer- 
man, Jr. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City. 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Criarence Miter, LL.D., Treasurer 

1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AN “APPEASEMENT” CONFERENCE 


Dr. N. Willison Sees in the Meeting of Moses, Elias and Jesus at His Transfiguration 
a Great Crisis in Man’s Relations to God 


“And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no 
man, save Jesus only.” Matthew 17: 8. 


Ir was summer in lovely northern Galilee—probably one 
of the most beautiful summers in all the history of this 
earth. It was our Lord’s last! Near streams and lakes and 
fountains, and on the slopes of magnificent Mount Hermon, 
Jesus and His little band enjoyed a blessed season of close 
fellowship. They had been exchanging confidences. Jesus 
had asked about popular opinions regarding Himself and 
then He had become very personal and pressed the ques- 
tion: “But whom say ye that I am?” It mattered. At sim- 
ilar exalted moments in our lives you and I know with 
impressive certitude that our attitude towards Jesus mat- 
ters. In fact, if we are not with Him, nothing else matters 
very much. That little band was approaching a crisis. 
Jesus had already told of His coming death and was leading 
His disciples to a conference at which fulfillment of the 
demands and promises of history would be focused on Him 
and at which His own fitness for the task would be gloriously 
revealed in His transfiguration and through the direct dec- 

laration from heaven by God the Father. 


Humanity’s Eternal Welfare 

What a conference for appeasement that was! It was a 
Big Three Conference and the motives back of it were 
absolutely holy. The eternal welfare of all humanity was 
the supreme end of all that took place. One of the mem- 
bers was the world’s greatest law-giver, come back after 
an absence of fifteen hundred years to demand the vindica- 
tion of justice, the fulfillment of all divine commandments. 
One was Jehovah’s most daring prophet, returned after nine 
hundred years to make sure that the promises to save the 
human race would be carried 
out. The third was He Who 
had made the very mountain 
on which the conference was 
held, Who was the Son of God, 
as Peter had confessed, and 
had become man that He might 
assume the obligations pre- 
sented by Moses and Elias. It 
was a war-debt conference. 
The enormity of the debt was 
presented by Moses; the con- 
ditions on which payment had 
been deferred until that time 
were laid down by Elias; and 
the sacrifice involved in the 
cancellation of debt was offered 
by Jesus. All history converged 
at that moment on the Trans- 
figured One. In Him alone was 
hope then: in Him alone there 
is hope for humanity now. 
Twenty years ago an indemnity 
of thirty-three billion dollars 
was charged up against a na- 
tion defeated in war. Payment 
within thirty-seven years was 
demanded as reparation for 
damage done. Like the debt of 
ten thousand talents in our 
Lord’s parable, it could not be 


Underwood & Underwood 


THE SCENE OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 


paid. To insist on payment would mean the eternal bond- 
age of the debtor. But if so great an indemnity was exacted 
for damage done by one nation in one war, how much, do 
you think, should be levied against the human race for all 
its rebellious actions against God and all the damage done 
to God’s fair universe—all those evil things that we talk 
about now and all the evil that has been: all the injustice, 
discord, war, destruction, and frustration’ of God’s gracious 
plans—through man’s sin? Moses demands payment. He 
represents the moral and spiritual legislation of all time. 
Jesus said: “There is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in 
whom ye trust.” The debt is there. Unless payment is made 
there can be no reconciliation, and eternal separation from 
God is ineyitable. You and I and the people of all nations 
are unable to pay the debt of sin and we know that misery 
will continue in all its ugly forms unless the atoning work 
of Christ be accepted through faith and practically applied 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit. Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
could not get rid of the load on his back until he looked in 
faith to the cross. 


The Price of Cancellation 

The great war indemnity could not be paid. Moratoriums 
had to be granted. But a moratorium is not a cancellation: 
it is only a delay or postponement granted to a debtor. 
Modern finance juggles much with national and municipal 
debts; but that does not remove them: it only puts off the 
evil day when payment must be made. God’s great mora- 
torium was an ages-long delay in debt-collecting uniquely 
different from all others in that it was a period of grace 
while plans for cancellation were being made known. Elias 
represented God in His promises of debt adjustment, but 
he offered no arbitrary decree to remove it without satis- 
faction. God’s mercy could not 
ignore His justice. Cancellation 
for man could only come from 
payment by someone else. In 
the meantime judgment would 
still hang like a sword of 
Damocles over the race. Would 
the conditions of cancellation 
be fulfilled? Only Jesus could 
answer that question. 

The promises of the Old 
Testament concerned Him. He 
was the One of Whom Jacob 
had said: “I have waited for 
thy salvation.” But neither 
could He ignore the penalties. 
The example of His holy life 
was not enough, and it is not 
enough to set His example be- 
fore the world now. God will 
not blot out our sin because 
Jesus was sinless. Jesus had 
to become our substitute in 
rendering the satisfaction 
necessary to have our sins 
blotted out of the book of God’s 
remembrance. He did that. 
Isaiah says: “For the transgres- 
sion of my people was he 
stricken.” The Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” 
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He became “the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Luke, in writing of the transfiguration, 
states that Moses and Elias “spake of 
his decease which he should accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” Jesus Himself had told 
His disciples about the sacrifice that 
He would make. John says: “The blood 
of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Paul asserts: “Who was 
delivered for our offences and was 
raised again for our justification.” This 
sacrifice is the basis of the atonement, 
or reconciliation with God. That it still 
avails—and is thé only act in history 
that does avail for the salvation of hu- 
manity, is the one fact that the church must continue to 
proclaim with untiring insistence. The debt of sin is can- 
celled if we believe in Christ and accept His finished work 
on our behalf. “There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit,’ declares Paul. Of those who believe 
not, the Lord Himself says frankly: “He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” 
Jesus Only Remained 

“They saw no man but Jesus only.” Shall we note care- 
fully the “Jesus only”? After the transfiguration Moses 
and Elias disappear: their work is done. The Law is a 
schoolmaster to lead us to Christ and the prophets are ful- 
filled in Him. Do we yearn for better things? We have 
greater opportunities for talking matters over with Jesus 
than had Moses and Elias. It is easier for us to understand 
than it was for Peter, James, and John. Many of us use 
very strong language in our condemnation of other people, 
especially of certain world leaders. It is so easy to do that. 
How severe are we on ourselves? To what extent are we 
to blame for prevailing human ills? What would happen if 
prayers for world leaders were as fervent and persistent as 
are the denunciations? What might happen if the world’s 
men of destiny were all true followers of Jesus Christ? If 
they would discuss, in believing humility, all their plans with 
Him? Perhaps it is our fault if they do not! To what extent 
are we helping anyone to see “Jesus only”? It remains true 
that: “There is no other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” Amen. 


THE CAMPANIUS 


THE CAMPANIUS CATECHISM 


THROUGH the generosity of Mrs. Lydia Leatherman, well- 
known and active churchwoman, member of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary has become the custodian of one of the most im- 
portant relics of the Lutheran Church in America, the Dela- 
ware Catechism of John Campanius. The gift has an especial 
timeliness in view of the widely observed commemoration 
last year of the three hundredth anniversary of the coming 
of the Lutheran Swedes to Delaware. But it has a perpetual 
significance as a great trophy of the spirit of true Lutheran- 
ism. One may doubt that American Lutheranism has a holier 
relic than this little book. When we consider that this de- 
voted pastor who sojourned in this country, then a wilder- 
ness, for only five years, and was burdened throughout with 
parish cares, found time to learn the Delaware language 
from the Indians, reduce it to writing, and translate the 
Catechism into it, we wonder and admire. How great must 
have been his love for his fellowmen and his love for the 
Gospel! It is, moreover, a great glory to our Church that 
this book is the first translation of a Christian work into a 
tongue of the American Indians. 


February 15, 1939 


The Rev. John Campanius came to 
Fort Christina, Delaware, February 15, 
1643, a man fitly described by his bishop 
as “a man most highly to be praised on 
account of his unwearied zeal in always 
propagating the love of God.” He built 
a church at Tinicum, nine miles from 
Philadelphia, and returned to Sweden 
in 1648. We are told that he preached 
on Sundays and festivals, on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and on all weekdays 
held morning and evening services. His 
Catechism was published by King 
Charles XI of Sweden, whose coat of 
arms appears on the leather cover, and 
who sent many copies to America. 

The seminary’s copy of the Catechism is a beautifully 
printed volume, with an illuminated title page, bound in 
leather, and is in an excellent state of preservation. Though 
several hundreds of copies were printed and sent to this 
country, so far as we have been able to find out less than 
half a dozen are now known to exist. There is an intro- 
duction of fourteen pages. The translation is followed para- 
graph by paragraph with a Swedish version. At the close 
there is a vocabulary of the Delaware language. 

Thomas Campanius Holm, grandson of Campanius, writes, 
“The Indians were frequent visitors at my grandfather’s 
house. When for the first time he performed divine service 
in the Swedish congregation, they came to hear him and 
greatly wondered that he had so much to say, and that he 
stood alone, and talked so long, while all the rest were 
listening in silence. This excited in them strange suspicions; 
they thought everything was not right, and that some con- 
spiracy was going forward among us; in consequence of 
which my grandfather’s life and that of the other priests 
were, for some time, in considerable danger from the Indians 
who daily came to him and asked him many questions.” 

Holm goes on to tell how the missionary won the natives’ 
affection and such acceptance for his message that they 
“induced him to exert himself to learn their language,” with 
the result that “those people who were wandering in dark- 
ness were able to see the light.” “Many of those barbarians 
were converted to the Christian faith, or at least acquired 
so much knowledge of it that they were ready to exclaim, as 
Captain John Smith relates of the Virginia Indians, that, 
so far as the cannons and guns of the Christians exceeded 
the bows and arrows of the Indians in shooting, so far was 
their God superior to that of the Indians.” 

It is not without awe that one takes up this little book 
harking from the remote beginnings of our Church in the 
new world and reflects on the power that produced it and 
the fruits which its author could never surmise. 
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WINTER STORM 
By Jolin D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


WHEN BITING winter blizzards wildly blow } 
Across the fallow fields from leaden skies, 
Effacing hills and houses from our eyes 

With whirling blasts of icy, sifting snow, 

The changeless, customary world below 

In unfamiliar semblance round us lies, 
And snowy, spectral forms in ghostly guise 
An eerie aspect to the earth bestow. 

Behind the drifted doors and windows white 
With flakes of frosted snow in weird designs, 
We wait the passing of the winter storm, 

For then shall be revealed in dazzling sight 
A winter landscape etched in silver lines, 

A white new world enrobed in spotless form. 
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WITH SAW AND HAMMER 


By Henry W. SNybdeER, Washington, D. C. 


I MADE a call some time ago on my 
friend Tubal Cain, and asked to see 
his workshop. His is one of the most 
interesting workshops that I have ever 


[The contribution is not exactly a Puzzle or 
an Anagram or an Enigma. It does contain an 
invitation to the reader to read between its 
lines and then wonder whether by any chance 
its writer had the “average” reader in mind. 
Well at least he was not worrying about non- 


it so well with such limited tools as 
you have?” 

“Oh, that reminds me; you haven’t 
seen my latest additions to the work- 


seen, judging from the standpoint of 
equipment; it has almost every im- 
aginable kind of tool; and Tubal used 
to point them out to his friends and explain their use with 
a genuine pride. Lately, however, Tubal has lost the gleam 
in his eye; he will show you the tools, if you ask to see them; 
but he acts as though he would prefer not to be bothered. 
And I do not wonder, for he seldom uses any of them now; 
there they lie or hang; already the rust has partly corroded 
some; others are dull; some that should pivot are frozen 
tight; others that should offer resistance almost fall apart 
. when you handle them. 

‘What have you been making with these tools, Tubal, 
since I last saw you?” I ventured to ask. 

Rather reluctantly the answer came; and it was the an- 
swer that I expected. 

‘T haven’t done much of anything lately; I just don’t seem 
to have any desire for using these things. And they seem 
a little dull and rusty too. What’s the use worrying with 
them when there are so many easier and more desirable 
things to do?” 

And there lay the tragedy of Tubal’s life. He had been 
given a wonderful equipment; but through lack of use, it 
was gradually rusting away. When I first knew that work- 
shop, it was the talk of the town, and the envy of every 
citizen; to-day it is still the talk of the town, but instead of 
being the envy of all, its owner is the subject of criticism 
and condemnation. 

I left the shop with a heavy heart, thinking of the great 
tragedy; but just as I was falling into a reverie on the sub- 
ject, I was aroused by the cheery voice of my old friend 
Bezalel. From the window of his little basement across the 
street he had seen me leaving Tubal’s, and quickly opening 
his door, he called me to come over. 

Bezalel was certainly nothing to brag about from the 
standpoint of looks; and yet from his grizzly face there 
radiated a warmth and enthusiasm that gripped you. You 
needed to talk to him only about three minutes and you 
completely forgot his homeliness of face in the kindliness 
of heart that shone through it. 

“Where have you been these many days?” was his first 
question when I had dived down his little areaway and was 
seated in the very modest room that he called his work- 
shop. “You haven’t been to see me for months.” 

“Bezzy,” for that is what his most intimate friends call 
him for short, “Bezzy, I guess you are right; it has been 
some time since I have been here; but I assure you I did 
not mean to slight you; time passes so quickly, and I seem 
to have so many things to do, that I suppose I seem to 
neglect my very best friends.” 

The last four words evidently pleased him (and I was 
really sincere about that) for he smiled and continued: 

“I want to show you my latest piece of work; something 
for crippled, old Dorcas. I tell you the old saw and hammer 
are not dead yet”; and then he produced a crutch, quite 
neatly fashioned, stout and serviceable. “You know,” he 
continued, “she is a good old soul, always thinking about 
someone else; and lately her cane didn’t seem strong enough; 
so I thought of this for her.” 

“Bezzy, that’s just like you to be doing something for the 
other person. How pleased Dorcas will be to get this; and 
how it will help her get around. But how did you manage 
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shop. You see, even if I did have only 
a saw and a hammer, my frequent 
use of them seems to have been rather 
generally known; so every now and then someone will buy 
me a new tool for the shop; or I will buy one with my sur- 
plus earnings. Then a few weeks ago, a neighbor of mine 
died, and soon after his widow gave me all his tools.” 

“Well, that is fine, and you deserve them too, for you are 
always using them to help. Why I remember the last time 
I was here—but here comes someone to see you, Bezzy.” 

As we turned to look, a little child stood in the doorway, 
holding a rolling pin with a broken handle. “Please, Mr. 
Bezalel,” she began, “mother wants to know if you won’t 
fix this for her right away? She was in the midst of making 
pie for father’s supper when it snapped off, and she is 
waiting for it.” 

He stopped the conversation; went to work on the pin, 
and in a few minutes gave it to the little miss. 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

“Never mind, just run along.” Then when she had left 
after profuse thanks, he turned to me. 

“Her father has been quite ill, has lost a lot of time from 
his work lately, and only last week was able to start in 
again. The grocery store has trusted them for a goodly 
amount; and so has the butcher. They can use every penny 
he makes. .. . But come, see my additions.” 

I did; he had gathered quite an array of tools since last 
I visited him; and he was busy using them too. Lying 
around were evidences of his handicraft; some finished, 
waiting for the owner to call; others, still incomplete, were 
nevertheless showing definite progress. 

“Well, Bezzy, this is mighty fine; and I certainly am glad 
to have had this little chat with you. I shall be back to see 
you soon again.” 

“Don’t forget,” he called, as I was going out. “That’s a 
promise, and I shall be looking for you very soon.” 

_ My spirits were lifted; I had gained a definite blessing 
from that short visit. Here was Tubal with a fine workshop 
filled with the very best of tools, but he was turning out 
nothing. On the other hand here was Bezalel, starting with 
a saw and a hammer, but gradually adding thereto, finding 
for himself a real joy in his work, and spreading happiness 
to all with whom he came into contact. Definitely I had 
heard a sermon that day, consisting of two main divisions. 

“If I were going to preach that sermon, what should I 
use as my text?” I mused. “Matthew 25: 40 and 45 would 
do excellently; or Matthew 13:12; or Luke 12: 48b; or I 
might use Matthew 25: 14-30, dwelling particularly on the 
last three verses; and Luke 19: 12-27, especially verse 26. 
Oh, there are so many places in the Bible that seem to be 
illustrated by these two men, that I am really in a quandary 
to know which text would be the best; which should you 
choose, my dear reader?” 


CHRISTIANITY has done more than anything else for 
womanhood’s elevation. In the New Testament woman’s 
supposed inferiority to man disappears, and she is accorded 
a status of equal rights and privileges consistent, of course, 
with her own peculiar aptitudes and functions in life. 
Morally, spiritually and socially, she appears as man’s true 
partner.—Dr. Robert D. Clare in Light for Today. 
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THE Boy Scour compass has four cardinal points similar 
to the mariner’s compass. By this compass the scout finds 
his way over life’s sea, as the mariner by the aid of his 
compass pursues his course on the high seas. At the center 
of the compass, as the pivotal point, we have the scout 
pledge, “To do his best.” The “scout’s honor” is the needle, 
which always points to his “scout duty.” 

At the North Pole of the scout compass, we have “Duty 
to God”; at the point of the rising sun “Duty to country”; 
at the South Pole “Duty to Others”; and at the point of 
the setting sun “Duty to self.” The material out of which 
we build the scout compass is the scout oath: “On my honor 
I will do my best: To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the scout law; to help other people at all times; 
to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight.” And other material used, plotted between 
the four cardinal points of the compass, is the scout law: 
“A scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, 
kind, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent.” 


Duty to God 

“On my honor, I will do my best to do my duty to God.” 
The scout movement firmly insists that every man and 
every boy, in order to come into his largest self and largest 
usefulness, must have an active part in things religious and 
spiritual. How may the scout fulfill this? For one thing 
he can play the game of life according to the rules. 

A college professor in England was making an appeal to 
his students to go out and play manfully the game of life. 
‘One of the students spoke up, “Sir, how can we play the 
game of life when we don’t know where the goal posts are?” 
Scouts, here is a Book in which are set up the goal posts, 
the high ideals for your life and mine, and rules for playing 
the game. The goals are love of God and of fellowman, and 
the rules are the Ten Commandments, which through thou- 
sands of years have never been altered or withdrawn. A 
scout is loyal to God, and in spite of temptations to quit, in 
spite of allurements to draw aside and to forget the goal, in 
spite of hardship and handicaps, the true scout will do his 
best to play the game. 
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DUTY TO GOD 
DUTY TO COUNTRY 


By THE Rev. Maurice R. Gortner, Lansdowne, Pa. 


I am reminded of three young men of Old Testament times 
who were loyal to God. It is a familiar Sunday school les- 
son. A certain king of a great nation of long ago won a 
notable victory over his enemies, and he celebrated by set- 
ting up a golden image ninety feet high and eighteen feet 
broad. He called upon the people of his realm to fall down 
and worship the image, and he added the threat that if any 
man refused thus to worship he would be cast into a fur- 
nace of fire. Now in the face of a situation like that, it would 
seem that the expedient thing to do would be to worship 
the image, or at least to go through the form and make the 
proper gestures. But in that nation there were three young 
men who knew all about the Ten Commandments. They 
had a conviction that there was one true.God and that it 
was wrong to worship images of any sort. So when the 
Babylonians did as the king commanded and bowed down 
before the thing that was ninety feet high, these three young 
men stood erect and in answer to the king’s threat said, 
“We are not anxious to answer thee in this matter, O king! 
Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the fiery 
furnace. We believe that He will, but if not, be it known 
unto thee, we will not serve thy gods nor worship the golden 
image.” They were there to play the game and to take 
whatever risk might be involved in being true’ to what they 
knew was right. The outcome was a glorious victory, and 
here is the record of it. The king carried out -his threat. 
“The furnace of fire was heated seven times hotter than it 
was wont to be heated.” The young men were bound hand 
and foot and the slaves of the king carried them and cast 
them into the fire. The flames were so hot that the slaves 
who cast them in were themselves burned to death. But 
presently as the king looked on “he saw four men walking,” 
loose and unhurt, “in the midst of the fire, and the form 
of the fourth was like the Son of God.” Loyalty to the high- 
est they knew brought to these three young men victory, 
and an exalted form of fellowship. So, if you scouts will 
line up for the right, you will always have Christ as your 
Helper and together with Him go on to win. There is no 
other such insurance. 

Fulfilling one’s duty to God includes reverence—reverence 
for God’s Book, the Bible—reverence for God’s house, the 
church. A scout is reverent, therefore a scout will not 
neglect the reading of the Bible; he will be faithful to the 
services of his church. Emerson said: “There is in my 
heart’s garden a little flower called reverence and I find that 
it needs to be watered at least once a week.” If you would 
cultivate this beautiful flower, remember that it requires 
attention, especially on the Lord’s Day. 

The path of duty to God is a narrow road; it is some- 
times rough and steep; it is much easier to travel the broad 
way of indifference and frivolity. But is it not true that the 
things that cost us the most are the things we prize the 
most, the games that were hardest to win are the ones we 
like to remember? The higher the mountain, the greater is 
the glory in climbing to its summit. The way is before you. 
The best hearts are the bravest. And a scout is brave. It 
was Emerson again who said, “So nigh is grandeur to our 
dust, so near is God to man, when duty whispers low, ‘Thou 
must,’ the youth replied, ‘I can.’ ” 
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Duty to Country 

“On my honor, I will do my best to do my duty to my 
country.” What is a Boy Scout’s duty to his America? What 
does he owe to the land that gives him free education, things 
to enjoy and do, and the chance to be what he wants to be? 

Does a scout owe respect to the country’s flag? Yes! A 
scout fulfills this obligation. I am always thrilled when 
scouts on’ parade go marching by bearing the colors. They 
do it so proudly. Does a scout owe obedience to the nation’s 
laws? Yes! One day Jesus’ enemies sought to entrap Him 
with a political question. It was a disputed matter whether 
it was right for Jews, God’s peculiar people, to pay taxes to 
Caesar, who ruled from his imperial court in Rome. Now, 
Jesus might have considered Himself above such govern- 
mental conditions and requirements, but His answer was 
definite and determinative for all who in succeeding ages 
would call Him Lord: “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” In 
other words, be obedient to the laws of the country. And a 
scout is obedient. 

Above all, a scout’s duty to his country is a willingness 
to live for her welfare. These times in our nation’s life, as 
perhaps never before, call for hearts that are stout and 
brave and true. The world today is seething with unrest, 
governments are on the verge of “they don’t know what,” 
great causes are gathering their forces, grave questions are 
pressing for an answer, marvelous inventions make the 

(Continued on page 26) 


WESTERN CHURCH IN EASTERN 
LANDS 


Mrs. SHort, a missionary in Papua, said that she is train- 
ing up the young people in her charge to a belief that God 
wants Papuans to remain Papuans when they become Chris- 
tians. She encourages the wearing of the native dress or 
some simple adaptation of it suited to modern conditions, 
the building of churches in the island fashion, and giving a 
Christian content to the old customs. Most of the opposition 
to this comes, she said, from the people themselves. They 
say, “Now we are Christians we are enlightened people. 
We must dress as you do. We must have churches like 
yours. We must worship in your way.” Sentiment in some 
places is so strong on the connection between religion and 
a particular form of dress that women may refuse to wear 
waistbelts because the costume into which their grand- 
mothers were put by early missionaries was a long shape- 
less garment without a belt. It was natural to those pioneer 
missionaries to carry with them the customs, the conven- 
tions, the style of clothes and religious buildings to which 
they were accustomed in their Western lands. But Christians 
in Papua and other lands must be helped to see that God 
wants Papuan Christians and Christians from every land. 

A missionary in the East was eager to say that opposition 
to forms of worship and architecture in tune with the genius 
of the people did not come from the Westerner but from 
the people of the country themselves. His church, he said, 
both as a building and in the forms of worship, might be set 
down in any Western city and no one would notice any 
difference. Yet that had not been his choice. The money 
for the church had been provided by the people of the coun- 
try in which he was working and he had left them free to 
choose. He said further that he had been experimenting in 
the use of indigenous music for worship. But the Chris- 
tians of the country would not use music which had any 
connection with their old religion; and the non-religious 
music of the country had such evil associations that they felt 
it was impossible to incorporate it in Christian worship. 

—Madras Conference Bulletin. 
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BOUND BY PARISHIONERS’ LOVE 


Hymn, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,’ Expression of 
Pastor’s Experience 


By Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


BLEsT BE the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love! 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


Before our Father’s throne 
We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims, are one, 
Our comforts and our cares. 


We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutual burdens bear, 
And often for each other flows 

The sympathizing tear. 


When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again. 


This glorious hope revives 
_ Our courage by the way, 
While each in expectation lives, 
And longs to see the day. 


From sorrow, toil, and pain, 
And sin, we shall be free; 
And perfect love and friendship reign 


Through all eternity. 
—John Fawcett, 1782. 


Near Wainsgate, in Yorkshire, England, lived the Rev. Dr. 
John Fawcett. He was pastor of the Baptist Church there, 
serving that congregation for a number of years on a very 
small salary. He received a call to become the pastor of a 
church in London. His family had increased and he felt the 
need of more money to give them the necessities of life and 
an education, so he accepted the call to the larger church. 

He called his congregation together and preached his fare- 
well sermon. The wagons were already loaded with the 
household goods and his library, and now the family was 
ready to depart. His parishioners were broken-hearted, the 
men, women and children gathered around them and tear- 
fully begged Dr. Fawcett not to leave them. Dr. Fawcett 
and his wife were so overcome with emotion that they sat 
down on some of the packing boxes and wept sorrowfully. 

Looking at her husband Mrs. Fawcett said, “O John, John, 
I cannot bear this. I know not how to go.” “Nor I, either,” 
replied the tender-hearted preacher. “Nor will we go. Un- 
load the wagons and put everything back in place.” 

The poor people at Wainsgate were overjoyed and began 
putting the furniture and books back into the house. 

A letter was sent to the church in London telling them 
of the decision, and the kind-hearted pastor renewed his 
loving ministry to these poor and faithful people, from whom 
he could not part. 

He was so touched by this experience that he put it into 
verse and gave to the world that beloved hymn, “Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds.” 

In 1792 at Medfield, Mass., Lowell Mason was born. He 
became one of America’s leading musicians. He collected 
church music, wrote music for hymn poems which had no 
tunes and arranged tunes of others to make them more 
singable. It was Dr. Mason who arranged the music written 
by Hans G. Nageli to modern usefulness. Among other 
achievements he pioneered in musical education in the pub- 
lic schools. He died at Orange, N. J., August 11, 1872, after 
a useful life, giving us a hymnal with hymns which bind 
us in Christian fellowship. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE | 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Japanese Plans of Penetration Into Peru have had a de- 
cided set-back. The flood of textiles which Japan has been 
pouring into Peru has been suddenly dammed by a rigorous 
quota restriction, and Japan must find another market for her 
goods. The reason given was that. Japan’s imports were 
putting Peru’s “budding national industry entirely out of 
business,” and the native business men were indignant over 
the one-way advantage of the commerce between the two 
nations. Another set-back administered is the persistent 
refusal of the Peruvian authorities to grant citizenship to 
the children of the 11,000 resident Japanese aliens, though 
that refusal is in defiance of the fundamental national law. 
Peru’s reason is that citizenship would grant a dangerous 
influence to the additional 11,000 descendants of the Japanese 
aliens, which, because of their clannishness and actual ad- 
herence to Japan, would more than double their power, and 
provide serious danger to the integrity of Peru in a short 
time. 


The Greek Orthodox “Feast of the Epiphany,” celebrated 
according to the backward Julian Calendar (January 22), 
offered a picturesque scene to New Yorkers who were will- 
ing to brave the icy gales that swept the Battery on that 
day. After celebrating the liturgical rites of the feast in 
St. Nicholas’ Hellenic Church, 150 members of the congre- 
gation followed Bishop Arsenios to the Battery, where “the 
blessing of the waters of the world” took place with the use 
of the 1,600-year-old liturgy prepared by St. Chrysostom. 
This latter ceremony, symbolical of the baptism of Christ 
in the Jordan, was, for some reason not stated, connected 
with the observance of Epiphany. As Bishop Arsenios com- 
pleted the intoning of the blessing, he cast a gilded crucifix 
into the harbor. It was promptly rescued by twenty-year- 
old Peter Panos, whose reward was a bouquet of flowers and 
a good, stiff drink. But the Bishop was canny and provident. 
There have been times in the past when no one was hardy 
enough to jump into the icy waters and retrieve the crucifix, 
so a ribbon had previously been tied to it to haul it back. 
That rather seems like an “Indian-giver’s” trick played 
upon the waters of the world. 


A Year Ago a Yakima, Wash., Journal carried an adver- 
tisement for the American Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism. The notice offered a first prize of $50, a second 
of $25, and five additional prizes of $5 each, “for the best 
essays by pupils of high schools and junior colleges of 
Yakima County on ‘The Folly and Futility of Christianity.’ ” 
A year of silence followed. The editor of The Sunday School 
Times, who had learned about the contest, was curious about 
the outcome and wrote for information to the Association 
that offered the prizes. Word came back that no essays 
were submitted. 


For Years England’s Kenya Colony in Africa was plagued 
by a wasteful practice of the Kikuyu tribe. Their method 
of clearing land for cultivation by fire had gradually de- 
stroyed vast tracts of forest. This wasteful custom gave 
them the local name of “Forest Destroyers,” which was the 
more deserved because the Kikuyus would only reap two 
crops, and then move on to burn out a new clearing. Now 
all is changed. A new forest conservator, Mr. R. St. Barbe 
Baker, met the situation by assembling the chiefs. First, he 
made them realize that already their women-folk had to go 
long distances to gather fuel, and that the time was not far 
distant when there would be none left to gather. Then he 
appealed to the spirit of ambition and adventure in the 
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younger men by a proposal that was novel to them. At Mr. 
Baker’s call 3,000 young warriors met at his camp, each 
armed. with spear and shield. Instead of war he offered them 
the chance to pioneer a new movement, by which their 
name of reproach, “Forest Destroyers,” might be removed. 
Finally, he called for volunteers who would promise to plant 
ten trees each year, and preserve those still standing. There 
were fifty volunteers the first day; but when Mr. Baker 
fastened a badge on the left wrist of each candidate as a 
reminder of his vow, others pressed forward for the in- 
signia of honor. Today thousands of the Kikuyus are en- 
listed. Later Mr. Baker introduced the Boy Scout ideal of 
a good deed each day; a secret sign and password were 
added, and-a name, “The Men of the Trees,” given to the 
organization. Officially they are known as “The Forest 
Scouts of Kenya,” and through their labors the forests of 
Kenya Colony are rapidly being restored. 


The Magazine, “Pageant,” is Responsible for the statement 
that so far 77 pastors and officials of the German Confes- 
sional Church have been suspended from office by the Nazi 
regime; 49 pastors have been forbidden to enter the parishes 
assigned them; 41 leaders have been forbidden to preach in 
public by the terms of the Nazi “Redeverbote.” The present 
winter is witnessing a bitter conflict over the control of 
church finances, since 22 out of 26 church districts are 
already under the control of state-appointed finance com- 
missioners who are bitterly opposed to organized Chris- 
tianity. There is, of course, another reason for the last- 
named action. The government’s finance system and its 
foreign credit are in a most precarious condition, and the 
authorities are seizing real money wherever and however 
they can get it. Just now it is from the Jews; soon it will 
be from their own vested interests. While this has been 
going on, official statistics of the Reich have reported that 
during June, July and August of 1938, 80,000 Germans reg- 
istered themselves as “deconverted” from Christianity, and 
5,000 others declared themselves converts to Islam. 


A Problem in Percentages is Offered in The Mahratta, 
an influential periodical of Bombay. The journal states that 
in their own habitat the Hindus are losing out. The rate of 
decrease for the period involved is small, nevertheless it 
is a positive loss. According to the statement made by The 
Mahratta, between 1891 and 1931 the total population of 
India increased 22 per cent, but the Hindu increase was only 
15 per cent. In the meantime the Mohammedan increase was 
35 per cent; the Christian 145 per cent; the Sikh 127 per 
cent; the Buddhist 79 per cent. The impressive thing is 
that Hinduism alone lost, in spite of all their inherited back- 
ground, or possibly because of that. To Christians the 
Christian gain may seem even more impressive. 


Two Years Ago the “Imperial Palace” of the K. K. K. in 
Atlanta, Ga., became the Catholic chapel of “Christ the 
King.” Recently (January 18) the chapel was raised to 
the dignity of a “Co-Cathedral,” with a $350,000 building 
to house its dignity. In his dedicatory sermon, the rector 
of the Catholic University at Washington, D. C., Monsignor 
Corrigan, expressed the more recently acquired Catholic 
appreciation of American freedom by saying, “only a people 
enjoying the fundamental rights of liberty could take part 
in such a dedication.” It is to be hoped that the Catholic 
Church has learned a lasting lesson from its European ex- 
periences. An interesting feature of the dedication was the 
presence of Dr. H. W. Evans—still officiating as Imperial 
Wizard of the K. K. K.—at the invitation of Bishop O’Hara. 
Dr. Evans’ presence was perfectly proper, and in harmony 
with the occasion. He has changed the former K. K. K. 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, and anti-Negro program to one 
that the Catholic Church approves heartily—opposition to 
“Communism and the C. I. O.” 
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DR. A. R. WENTZ AT MADRAS 


Conclusion of Address Citing the New Testament’s 
Definition of the Church 


According to the New Testament, the church is catholic. 
It is universal, all-embracing. It possesses qualities, in- 
herent qualities, that make it fit to be the home of all classes 
of men in all parts of the world and in all ages of time. 

The church is catholic because by its nature it is not 
limited as to place or time. And this idea of the church as 
universal and timeless was not an afterthought. It is not 
true that the church was at first only the group of Chris- 
tians in a particular locality and then when this little obscure 
group had expanded into a mighty enterprise the idea of a 
universal church arose. The New Testament does not so 
represent it. From the beginning the church was under- 
stood to be the entire community of the Kingdom, the larger 
incarnation of Christ, and the local congregation was simply 
a miniature of the whole. As a thousand different mirrors 
may at one and the same time reflect the whole orb of the 
shining sun, so the local congregations or churches are the 
reflections of the great church universal. Every church is 
a catholic church unless it claims to be the only catholic 
church. What we call the mystical conception of the church 
as the body of Christ was present from the outset. It not 
only includes the believers and saints of all nations and 
places but it also extends backward and forward in time and 
includes the saints of the past as well as those of future ages. 


The Church the Only Universal Community 

Again, the church is catholic because it rises above the 
limitations of culture and religion. It is the only community 
that can meet the needs of all mankind. This is indicated 
not only by particular words of Jesus and individual pas- 
sages in the New Testament, but also by the very nature of 
the teaching set forth. Jesus claimed that His Gospel is 
sufficient for the needs of all mankind. Both Jesus and Paul 
taught with the background of Stoic philosophy and uni- 
versal empire. They made universal claims for their Gospel. 
They pictured the church as the organ through which God 
will accomplish His plan not only for men but for the 
universe. 

The church is catholic because the God to whom the Holy 
Church belongs is a living God. He is a Spirit, always active 
and energizing, and always progressively revealing Himself. 
He reaches out in love towards every living soul. The Chris- 
tian idea of God carries ecumenical implications tor the 
church. If God is a personal, living, energizing God, then 
His church is not merely an international society binding 
people together from the four corners of the earth. It is 
more than that. It is an ecumenical community bearing in 
its heart the propulsive power of a boundless love that will 
not stop until it embraces the whole world. 

The church of the New Testament is catholic because its 
message is a message of divine revelation and transcends all 
forms of religion and religiosity. Christianity is not a re- 
ligion. Religion is man’s effort to adjust himself to the 
ultimates. Christianity is God’s answer to the quest of the 
human heart. Jesus Christ is not the founder of a religion. 
The message of the New Testament church is not simply 
one of several possibilities for man’s pious self-expression. 
It stands alone as God’s message to man. It is not just a 
word from God or a word about God; it is the Word of God 
whose content is Jesus Christ. The church is catholic be- 
cause it does not come with a philosophy, nor a system of 
doctrine, nor an ethic; it does not even come with a religion. 
It comes with a Person, a living God Who speaks through 
Jesus Christ. Our God is larger than the founder of re- 
ligion. Our Gospel transcends religion as well as time and 
place. And our church, so long as it is faithful to this wit- 
ness, is the catholic church. 
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According to the New Testament the church is one. Now 
the unity of the church is a subject of enormous proportions, 
and a whole library has grown up about it in recent years. 
We must content ourselves with a few remarks. 

The chief New Testament sources of information about the 
unity of the church are the high priestly prayer of our Lord 
and St. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. From these we learn 
that the unity of the church is a mystery. It is something 
in which we believe. It transcends human understanding. 

As the church itself is holy, not merely a voluntary asso- 
ciation of men combining together to effect certain ends, so 
the unity of the church is not merely an earthly visible 
manifestation devised by men in order to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the church and to present a so-called “united 
front.” It is divinely ordained and belongs to the essence 
of the church. The unity of the church, according to the 
New Testament, arises from the unity of God, “as I and the 
Father are one.” The church is one because there is one 
Spirit, one Lord, one Father. The church is one because all 
members of the church are members of Christ and abide in 
Him as branches abide in the vine. 


Unity Exists Now 

So the unity of the church is not something in the golden 
past, a lost treasure that needs to be recovered. It is not 
something in the rosy future, a high goal that needs to be 
achieved. It is something that exists now, and simply calls 
for fuller expression. It is something that was and is and 
isto be. It is as eternal as the church itself. It is as eternal 
as the God Who -called the church into being. Oneness is 
something that belongs to the essence of the church. 

The source of this mystical unity of the church is the re- 
deeming work of Christ for men. It is not in a unified or- 
ganization. It is not in a common liturgy. The unity of the 
church grows out of a common faith, a common Gospel that 
centers in the Cross. This and nothing else is the source of 
the creative power of the church. 

The New Testament also teaches that this invisible unity 
of the church will express itself in outward and visible 
unity. It is to be a sign to the world: “That the world may 
believe.” The efforts to achieve this outward unity of the 
Christian Church has engaged all the ecumenical councils 
of by-gone ages and all the world conferences of modern 
times. We can only remark here that these efforts have good 
New Testament warrant and good New Testament example. 

Finally, the New Testament represents the unity of the 
church as a process, a growth. It is a present reality, but 
still imperfect. It cannot be hurried by the manufactured 
conceptions of men. Perfect unity will come as a growth in 
faith and in “the knowledge of the Son of God,” a growth 
“imto him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ.” 
External means may be used to increase that faith and 
spread that knowledge, but the hurried establishment of 
any external union would hinder the true process and would 
check the real growth of unity. 

To such a conference as this the New Testament idea of 
the church’s unity brings two words of warning: first, that 
our efforts at church union should not degenerate into a 
trifling with something that transcends human comprehen- 
sion; second, that if our witness to the world is to be ef- 
fective we dare not permit our love for our particular ideas 
and traditions to delay that growth of unity which our Lord 
has in mind for His church. To all of us the New Testament 
conception of the church’s unity suggests that since the 
church is one, we should enter now with joy into a sense 
of real unity among us. We should allow our hearts to be 
thrilled with the joy that was in the heart of. our Lord as 
we emphasize continually the visible and invisible bonds of 
faith and hope and love that bind us together. It was the 
registration of such joy that shone forth in the early Chris- 
tian Church. 
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Dr. Burgess Re-elected President 


National Lutheran Council’s 1939 Meeting Deals with Large Issues 


Tuat LUTHERANISM in America possesses an essential spir- 
itual unity is a conviction that has been growing during re- 
cent years. This spirit of wholehearted co-operation has 
nowhere been more strikingly evident than during the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the commissioners of the 
National Lutheran Council held at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., January 25 and 26. Enthusiastic expres- 
sions of the church leaders who were present for the ses- 
sions, several of whom have represented their communions 
for more than a decade, emphasized the harmony of fun- 
damental attitudes. 


Persecutions Condemned 

Of particular significance was the adoption by the Coun- 
cil of a resolution condemning persecutions of Christians in 
Russia and of Jews in Germany. The statement also voiced 
protest against prevailing philosophies which deny God and 
called on America to maintain a vigilant guard against all 
forces “which today threaten the liberty, the peace, and the 
happiness of the whole of humanity.” The complete reso- 
lution follows: 


“The National Lutheran Council calls attention to the preva- 
lence of a philosophy which in its world-wide manifestations 
during the last twenty years threatens the very foundations of 
our civilization. 

“Tt denies God, ignores the evil in man, disrupts humanity, 
glorifies might, and attacks the essential foundations of Chris- 
tianity. 

“Where such a philosophy prevails it results in the suppression 
of the inherent rights and liberties of man and undermines all 
that Christianity and its civilization have built up through the 
centuries. 

“The series of persecutions of Christians in Russia, the evil 
treatment of the Jewish people in Germany, and other instances 
that could be named, including political persecutions, are mani- 
festations of the logical consequences of this attitude of mind and 
type of thinking. 

“We therefore urge increasing vigilance in America against 
the ever-widening encroachments of this philosophy, which today 
threaten the liberty, the peace, and the happiness of the whole 
of humanity.” 


Duties of the Church in Social Relationships 

Commissioners of the Council accepted three studies pre- 
pared by the social trends committee relating to the duty of 
the church in its social relationships. 
In one of them the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Anderson of Chicago cites the ex- 
amples of the Biblical prophets, 
apostles, and Jesus Christ Who “tes- 
tified with vigor against prevailing 
social sins, against economic oppres- 
sion and political corruption. They 
denounced unsparingly the evils of 
their day. They did not only gen- 
eralize, but made specific declara- 
tions about such things as the op- 
pression and exploitation of the 
poor, unethical practices in busi- 
ness, false weights and measures, 
adulteration of food, exorbitant in- 
terest rates, land monopoly, bribery, 
intemperance, extravagance, sham and immorality in high 
places, and the like.” 

Dr. Anderson chides the church and its ministers for 
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neglecting the social aspects of the 
Christian mission, “There have been 
casual references to these matters,” 
he stated, “and the extreme forms 
of radicalism have been denounced, 
while the conditions that produce 
radicals have been to a large extent 
overlooked.... 

“It is not a sufficient answer to 
this charge to say that ‘we preach the Word of God,’ unless 
by that is meant that we find and apply also those teachings 
of the Word which pertain to social problems and social 
relations. ... 

“The Lutheran pulpit needs to be aroused to a greater 
consciousness of its social responsibility and opportunity. 
There is need of self-examination. We need to study anew 
the social messages of the prophets, apostles and of the 
Master, to see if we have done our full duty or sinned by 
our silence or neglect.” 

Dr. Anderson warns, however, against turning the pulpit 
into a lecture platform and deplored the common tendency 
of ministers to pass judgment on purely political issues. 
“If the minister proposes economic systems or political 
philosophies, he has stepped beyond his province,” he said. 
“Tt is not for us as preachers to pass on the question whether 
or not the capitalistic system has outlived its usefulness and 
is unable to cope with the needs of a new day. But it is 
ours to insist that whatever economic system, governmental 
form, or social philosophy we may have there must be 
brotherly love, recognition of the rights of others, and of 
God as Creator, Redeemer and Judge.” 


PRESIDENT ELLIS B. 
BURGESS, D.D. 


Christian Education , 

The study of elementary Christian education by the Rev. ~ 
Dr. G. M. Bruce of Minneapolis gives a similar emphasis. 
He acknowledges the fundamental importance of the in- 
dividualistic approach, but states that the “Great Commis- 
sion in particular and numerous Old and New Testament 
passages in general, make it the duty of the church to teach 
not only those truths which pertain to individual and per- 
sonal salvation, but also such truths as apply to the be- 
liever’s life in the world in relation to his fellowmen and 
the various social ordinances and institutions under which 
he lives and to which he must sustain a definite relationship.” 

The Council adopted recommendations that have as their 
aim the proper training of the young “for the relations and 
duties of life, both in church and in society.” 

In a report on the duty of the church in its social relation- 
ships with reference to the ministry of mercy Dr. Clarence 
E. Krumbholz of New York makes the point that “Jesus is 
not troubled with our nice hair-splitting between the indi- 
vidual and the social application of the Gospel. To Him it 
was clear that a man must accept for his very own the mes- 
sage of salvation offered through the Christ. It was also 
clear to Him that the same man could not lock the Gospel 
up in his heart. He must give it to others. He must tell the 
good news. He must put his religion into practice. He must 
live it in all his social relationships. .. . 

“The future of the church’s ministry of mercy therefore 
depends upon an intelligent devotion to the underlying spir- 
itual needs of men and women, a willingness to adapt new 
methods to meet new conditions and a determination to 
keep charity Christian in the face of a secular civilization.” 

The Council voted unanimously in favor of issuing a call 
to Dr. Krumbholz, present executive secretary of the Board 
of Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church, to in- 
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_ itiate and develop the work of the Department of National 
Lutheran Welfare. The following five-point program out- 
lines the functions of the department: 


(a) Promotion of the organization of Lutheran welfare 
agencies according to states or regions. 

(b) Service as the representative of national Lutheran 

welfare work before general and governmental 

ageneies. 

Co-ordination of Lutheran efforts in meeting com- 

mon needs in time of general disaster. 

Assistance in the establishment and improvement 

of standards of Lutheran welfare work in all parts 

of the church. 

The organization of a general conference of Lu- 

theran charities, co-ordinating various groups now 

organized and organizing new groups. 


A FAMILIAR 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
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Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in the reappointment of 
those who served during the past year: President, the Rev. 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess of New York, president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York; vice-president, the Rev. Dr. 
T. O. Burntvedt of Minneapolis, Minn., president of the 
Lutheran Free Church; secretary, the Rev. Dr. Peter Peter- 
son of Chicago, president of the Illinois Conference of the 
Augustana Synod; and treasurer, the Hon. Ernest F. Eilert, 
C.S.D., of New York. Dr. Eilert is worthy of special mention 
because he has just completed his twenty-first year of service, 
the only officer who has served uninterruptedly since the 
organization of the Council in 1918. (Prior to its establish- 
ment, during the war years, he was a member of the Amer- 
ican Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare.) 

—National Lutheran Council Bulletin. 


DIFFICULTY 


Board of Education Discusses Finances in Plans for Biennium 
Reported by Secretary Gould Wickey 


STRESSING the need of higher standards in seminaries and 
colleges with more adequate support, the Board of Educa- 
tion met in Washington, D. C., January 24 and 25. 

The newly elected members, John L. Deaton, D.D., Balti- 
more, Md.; C. F. Koch, D.D., Richmond, Ind.; Dean L. Conrad 
Seegers, Ph.D., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. and 
President Levering Tyson, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College, were 
present, taking the obligation of new members and signing 
the constitution. As officers for the biennium H. R. Gold, 
D.D., New Rochelle, N. Y., was elected president; F. K. 
Fretz, Ph.D., D.D., Easton, Pa., vice-president; Gould 
Wickey, Ph.D., D.D., recording secretary; and Thomas P. 
Hickman, Washington, D. C., treasurer. Additional mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: E. C. Herman, D.D., 
Canton, Ohio, and Hon. Charles Steele, Northumberland, Pa. 

Eliminating the meeting of committees, the whole Board 
heard from the staff a comprehensive story of all aspects 
of the work. This procedure enabled the new members to 
understand more of the program and functioning of the 
Board than otherwise would have been possible. Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, 
spoke at a luncheon session on his Council’s program. 


More Financial Support Needed 

The needs at the seminaries and colleges were described 
by Secretary Wickey. The institutions themselves have 
stated that they need ten million dollars for buildings, en- 
dowment, clearing of indebtedness, and balancing of budgets. 
The financial support of these schools must be increased if 
the present academic standards are to be maintained. And 
the support must be greatly increased if academic standards 
are to be increased in keeping with the standards of other 
competing schools. 

The Board was informed of the desire and request of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church to establish a seminary on the 
campus of our seminary at Saskatoon with the faculties 
working co-operatively. It is believed that this plan will 
effect a strong faculty which will greatly benefit the stu- 
dents of both groups. The details of co-operation will be 
presented at the June meeting. 

The Christian work with students was seen to be of crucial 
significance. Since the students come from all sections of the 
country to any one institution, it was felt that the Board 
should plan for a more adequate support of this work. Sec- 
retary-fellowships, whereby graduate students would do the 


Christian work with students, will be established at certain 
centers. It is hoped that parishes will take on a secretary- 
fellow as a definite responsibility. A congregation may pay 
part or the whole of such a fellowship which may amount 
to $750. 

Besides the regular income through the apportionment, 
it is necessary that the Board of Education have increased 
sums for the three permanent funds. The income from the 
Endowment Fund will be used for special grants in emer- 
gency situations at colleges, seminaries and student centers, 
to aid capable writers in preparing and printing needed 
books to be used especially at the colleges and seminaries, 
to obtain the services of outstanding lecturers for the col- 
leges and seminaries, and in some cases to maintain certain 
types of distinct work not now undertaken by them. 

The income from the Scholarship and Loan Fund for 
Women should be increased in order to aid more young 
women in preparing for Christian service, especially full- 
time service in the Church. The Board should have a large 
ministerial education and leadership training fund, the in- 
come being used to prepare young men for the bi-lingual 
ministry, to assist capable young men prepare for professor- 
ships in seminaries and professors of Bible and Religious 
Education in the colleges, and to assist young people to 
prepare for certain positions of leadership in the Church. 
If the Board. of Education is to fulfill its responsibility in 
these various fields, it is estimated that several hundred 
thousand dollars are needed in funds. 

Special plans were laid for the promotion of the cause of 
Christian higher education during the four weeks after 
Easter. Pastors will be sent ample materials for use in ser- 
mons and in church bulletins. If Lutheran students are to 
attend Lutheran colleges, the members of the parishes must 
be informed of the values in attending colleges with Chris- 
tian objectives. The post-Easter season of 1938 was used by 
most of the pastors to inform their members of the vital 
importance of Christian education in both the life of the 
church and of the nation. 

The church which expects to endure must educate its 
pastors and leaders according to its own spirit and philos- 
ophy. No church is any stronger than its leaders. Christian 
education gives a view of life which is a transforming force. 
The United Lutheran Church in America is challenged to 
rally to the support of the one cause without which all other 
work of the church will fail. 
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A CAREFUL SURVEY 


Luther League of America’s Executive Committee Reviews and Reports Interests 
Committed to Its Care 


By THE REv. WILLIAM J. DUCKER 


Far FROM BEING a mere routine matter in the life of the 
Luther League of America, its annual Executive Committee 
meeting—held January 16 and 17 at Philadelphia—was a 
very significant session of the officers and committeemen- 
at-large with the secretarial staff. Of the eighteen persons 
composing this body but one was absent—and for good rea- 
son was excused. This annual conference of the leaders of 
the church’s youth organization gave many evidences of the 
fact that they are keenly alert to the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the auxiliary whose service to the church they 
direct. 

The Luther League of America is ever mindful of its 
meaningful motto, “Of the Church, By the Church, and For 
the Church,” and it strives to realize that ideal by co- 
operating in “the whole program of the whole church.” 
Certain actions of the January meeting further substantiate 
that claim. It has yielded to the judgment of the church 
in the matter of arrangements for organized work with chil- 
dren and accordingly has suspended operations of its junior 
department as of January 1, 1939, at which time the program 
for “The Children of the Church” went into effect in the 
parishes of the church. 

Having co-operated fully in the work which resulted in 
the setting-up of the “Program for the Children of the 
Church,” it has also granted permission for the use of the 
space formerly assigned to the Junior Luther League in 
The Luther League Review in behalf of the promotion of 
the new program for “The Children of the Church” during 
1939. 

By Way of Co-operation 

It is requesting all state and synodical Luther League 
conventions to provide a place on their programs for the 
presentation of the new set-up and is directing those re- 
sponsible for the same to contact the office of The Children 
of the Church, 713 Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, in 
planning that feature. Definite provision has also been made 


for “The Children of the Church” to have a place on the: 


program of the Long Beach Convention. 

From August 1 through December 31 it shared the serv- 
ices of Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, its former junior secre- 
tary, who had accepted the call to become associate secre- 
tary of The Children of the Church, with that office at no 
expense to the latter. Since mid-November Miss Mehlhouse 
has been carrying on the duties of her new office alone, due 
to the illness of Mrs. A. J. Fenner, the general secretary. 

In appreciation of her twenty years of service the Luther 
League of America, and through the same to the children of 
the church, Miss Mehlhouse was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber, making the fifth person to be so honored by the or- 
ganization in its almost forty-three years of history. 

The Church’s Plan of Promotion has received the hearty 
support of its youth organization from the very beginning. 
Naturally, then, the call to co-operate in the Plan for the 
Promotion of Auxiliaries was cheerfully responded to. Pro- 
vision for bearing its share of the expense incident thereto 
was made in the 1939 budget. It is hoped that this’ effort 
will result in the formation of leagues in many congrega- 
tions hitherto untouched by the church’s youth program. 

In addition to the Church’s Plan of Promotion and sup- 
plementing it, the League has its own program of extension 
which will include each of the following items during the 
present calendar year. Contacting seniors in each of the 


church’s seminaries in the interest of the youth program; 
printing and distributing a new pamphlet on membership 
suggestions; official representation at all state and synodical 
Luther League conventions; participation in the program 
of summer schools and assemblies; promotion of attendance 
at the Long Beach Convention; and a wider distribution of 
all League literature. 

While definite steps for the advancing of the program as 
it now stands were made, other steps were also taken look- 
ing to a complete restudy of the program and the sev- 
eral age-groupings provided for in the present set-up. 
The committee entrusted with this important task is 
composed of the following: Messrs. John George Kurzen- 
knabe and Alvin H. Schaediger, Miss Gladys Broeker, C. P. 
Harry, D.D., the Rev. Paul C. White, Ph.D., and Paul M. 
Kinports, D.D. A committee, not yet announced, will be 
appointed to give a thorough study to the matter of period- 
icals. The reports of both these committees are to be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee just prior to the Long 
Beach Convention. 


Support Insufficient 

The Luther League of America is thoroughly awake to its 
task, that of ministering to the special instructional and ex- 
pressional need of all the youth of the whole church. It is 
giving serious attention to its job, always with a view to 
improving the quality of service it renders the church. How- 
ever, its church-wide program is limited by but one thing, 
that is, inadequate financial support. Its income is derived 


from three sources, viz., dues from members (25 cents per 


senior and 10 cents per intermediate); an annual appropria- 
tion from the Executive Board of the church; and from re- 
ceipts through the Sustaining Membership Fund. Without 
all three of them the present program would be impossible, 
and to finance an enlarged program the income from each 
of them needs to be increased. A 100 per cent payment of 
apportionment, it is believed, would assure an increase of 
the church’s appropriation. Greater faithfulness of local 
and state synodical Leagues in the matter of payment of 
dues, as well as an increase in active membership, would 
also’ materially assist in the financing of the greater pro- 
gram. However, the Sustaining Membership Fund is the 
most accessible means by which the whole church may 
directly aid in this matter. Receipts from this latter source 
during 1938 were the largest since 1931. 


The treasurer’s report, always the source of much interest, . 


revealed a number of facts: Despite the increased income 
from Sustaining Membership in 1938, total receipts for the 
year were less than in 1937, due largely to a reduction in 
the amount of dues received and the reduced income from 
the sale of literature. The deficit resulting in literature and 
publication accounts will be paid in twelve equal installments 
during 1939. The increased demands for free literature, 


which the executive secretary reported, reflect increased in-' 


terest in the League’s program but also increase budget re- 
quirements for this purpose without immediately increasing 
the income. Though an increase in subscriptions to The 
Review was recorded for the year, a substantial subsidy is 
still required. 

In view of the sum already in hand, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the full amount and more of the $10,000 set as 


the goal for the Konnarock Medical Center will be raised 


well in advance of the Long Beach Convention. Due to the 
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continuance of the disturbed conditions in China, the fund 


raised as the missionary objective during the preceding , 


biennium is being held by the treasurer and meanwhile is 
accumulating interest in a special savings account. 

The committee decided to recommend to the Long Beach 
Convention the adoption of a missionary objective for the 
next biennium but, while it heard several proposals, it has 
not decided which one it will propose to the coming con- 
vention. 

Position in India Filled 

For some years past the Luther League of America pro- 
vided $300 a year toward the support of a Young People’s 
Worker in the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, India, 
but more recently the amount was not paid, due to a vacancy 
in the position. However, now it has been filled again and 
the request comes from India for the resumption of the 
wanted support. In view of the church making adjustments 
in auxiliaries during the past several years it now becomes 
necessary for the League to secure the consent of the Ex- 
ecutive Board before such a fund can be established. Action 
was taken directing that such a request be made. 

An invitation from the Parish and Church School Board 
to have an advisory member of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica sit with them in their semi-annual meetings, at no ex- 
pense to the Board itself, was accepted, and Paul M. Kin- 
ports, D.D., executive secretary, was appointed to serve in 
that capacity. 

The largest single item of business on the committee’s 
agenda was the making of further necessary plans for the 
Long Beach Convention, scheduled for July 6-10, 1939. A 
multitude of important details incident to the program were 
carefully considered and the working out of the matters 
pending was committed to the Convention Committee. De- 
tails will be announced as rapidly as they are perfected. 
Suffice it to say, the Long Beach Convention will be a great 
convention in every respect, one worthy of the enthusiastic 
support of youth and the friends of youth in the United 
Lutheran Church in America. “Christ in Times of Crisis” 
will be the theme studied by delegates and visitors to the 
twenty-second biennial convention of the Luther League. 

For some years the inadequacy of the space provided by 
Room 806 of the Muhlenberg Building for the Headquarters 
Staff and the operations incident to conducting the affairs 
of the Luther League of America was apparent. However, 
it was not until recently that such a thing was practicable, 
that is, when the Board of Publication opened the fourth 
floor to office use and the Luther League of the State of 
Pennsylvania provided a sum which could be used to defray 
the additional expenses attached to occupying larger quar- 
ters. The whole church can now take pride in the new 
office-home (405 Muhlenberg Building) of its young peo- 
ple’s organization even as the Executive Committee did when 
it viewed them at its recent meeting. 


AGGRESSION AND PERSECUTION 


Madras Conference Refuses Judgment on Inter- 
national Entanglements 


THROUGHOUT our session, we have been vividly conscious 
of the areas in the world where aggression or persecution 
prevails today. And we are not unaware of the widespread 
expectation that this representative world gathering of 
Christians should seek to voice the overwhelming Christian 
opinion in these matters. 

We are penitently conscious that in the past all our nations 
have sinned, and that we are all involved in the system 
which has resulted in the present international tension and 
conflict. Our own gathering has been to us a convincing 
promise of a world fellowship in Christ which transcends 
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all divisions of nation and race, and thus condemns the strife 
which so largely dominates the peoples of the world today. 
We are even more keenly conscious of the sufferings of 
our fellow Christians in these areas who strive to be loyal 
to their consecration to Christ and of the still greater dangers 
which constantly threaten them. While several of our re- 
ports express our convictions regarding international con- 
flict and its causes, we are unwilling that words of ours 
which cost us nothing should aggravate the problems and 
hazards of our fellow Christians; therefore, after careful and 
prayerful consideration, we have deliberately refrained from 
any further pronouncement which might injure them. But 
we express to them and to all, of whatever faith, who suffer 
under aggression or persecution our profound sympathy 
in their difficulties. And we call upon Christians everywhere 
to pray for them, to bring them practical aid, and to redouble 
their effort to remove the basic causes of their suffering. 


UNDER POLICE ESCORT 


By Basil Mathews 


THe Rev. Gustav AHLBERT, a Swedish missionary, has 
worked for nearly twenty years in Chinese Turkestan, which 
is supposed to be under Chinese rule. When Manchuria was 
taken by the Japanese a Chinese general there and his army 
went into Russia. From Russia they were sent into Chinese 
Turkestan, where the general became the governor. Turk- 
estan police under Soviet direction have the real control of 
the country, and spies abound everywhere. 

The Moslem inhabitants of the country rebelled against 
the governor’s rule. Communist troops went to help him 
and the rebellion was suppressed. Then the governor started 
a persecution of the Moslems and killed their officers. Later 
he began to persecute the Christians. Police spies watched 
everybody who came to the mission house. As they went 
out they were arrested and put in prison. Then the mis- 
sionaries’ servants were thrown into prison. Later the evan- 
gelists and teachers were taken to prison, until at last the 
missionaries alone were left. The governor hoped that they 
would starve when they were left without friends, so that 
at last they would have to leave the country. But they had 
stored up enough simple food to last them for a year and 
they showed no signs of leaving. 

When the police found that they would not go, they took 
the missionaries to the Chinese governor. With firmness, 
wrapped up in great politeness, he told them they must 
leave the country. They began to pack up in readiness to 
go. The governor sent messages day after day. “You must 
get out quickly. You have been helping the rebels against 
me.” Amazed, they asked how they had helped the rebels. 
“By healing the wounded in your hospital,” was the reply. 

August 17, 1938, three mounted police came with rifles 
and forced the three missionaries to start off on horseback. 
On they rode; the police carrying their rifles at the ready, 
for they were under rigid orders to give no chance of 
escape. Chinese Turkestan is a plain 3,000-4,000 feet above 
sea level. At length they came to a pass 16,000 feet above 
sea level and at last after sixteen days, reached the frontier 
of Turkestan. Here the police turned back and the three 
missionaries went down to Sprinager, on and on to the 
plains of India. After a total of forty-six days of traveling 
Mr. Ahlbert arrived in Madras. 

—Madras Conference Bulletin. 


WILLINGLY or unwillingly, men usually discharge their 
obligations to the state, for it can compel them to do so. But 
God compels no man. By the love of Christ in a man’s heart, 
he is constrained to render to God the things that are God’s. 

—Stewardship Committee, Northwest Synod. 
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THE GREAT PRIVILEGE 


Has your attention been directed recently to the first verse 
of the Ninety-first Psalm? It states declaratively, “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” Then the psalmist con- 
tinues with a series of protective acts on the part of God, 
and back of each of them one detects one or more of his 
personal experiences. Note the figures of speech employed 
to indicate divine tenderness on the one hand and on the 
other conditions that trouble the wandering, stumbling, 
erring human being in his earthly life. And when you have 
completed reading the sixteen verses, go back to that first 
one and meditate upon “the secret place of the Most High.” 
What does it mean? Wherein jis the secrecy? 

Obviously there is no concealment of the character of “the 
place of the Most High.” In other psalms than the ninety- 
first, in other parts of the Bible than this book of prayers 
and praise, in the New as well as in the Old Testament, one 
finds references to an “inner room,” to which the believer 
resorts from time to time and from which he emerges to 
testify that he has been in communion with his God. Under 
the proper conditions, he will be able to tell others some- 
thing of the communion between himself and his Lord as 
they met in that secret place. We have had a multitude of 
persons since Jesus stood in the midst of the ten on that 
day of triumph over death and separation; who have said 
at least to themselves, “We have been with our Lord,” and 
their manner of life demonstrates the fact of fellowship. 
Where then is the secrecy? 

We suggest that it lies in two phases of the experience. 
The first is that of privacy. The most exclusive of all the 
personal possessions of the believer is this secret place of 
the Most High. It can contain only the believer and his Lord, 
they two and no more. What occurs in the meditation can 
be partly described and its reality has means of expression, 
but the actual meeting of a man with his God has no spec- 
tators, let alone guides and counselors. 

Not only is this secret place exclusively the meeting place 
of believer and Master, but it also is unique in being entirely 
spiritual. A stickler for the accurate use of words might 
insist that the term “place” is so very “earthy” in its con- 
nections as to be misleading when a situation is so com- 
pletely independent of the limitations of time and space as 
in this secret place. And so long as impossible “enthusiasms” 
about direct spiritual guidance, fellowships and regimes are 
kept out of one’s consideration, we rather favor drawing a 
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line between these purely spiritual experiences and the or- 

. dinary contacts of persons with places and conditions. Rel- 
ative to them there is a basic distinction. In a finite and very 
imperfect but truly real way, the soul obtains and uses a 
measure of the independence which is incident to its “being 
born again,”—not according to the flesh but in the spirit. 
It is in this relationship, which is acquired when through 
faith we become the children of God, that God comes into 
the secret place and is “with us.” 

Appreciation of the privilege thus enjoyed would be 
promptly acknowledged by every believer in Christ, were 
his sinning and stubbornness less powerful. Instead of wait- 
ing for a greatly feared danger, or a last hour crisis, or a 
consuming desire to lead us into an intimate appeal to our 
Lord, we should “practise the presence of God” at every 
possible opportunity. One’s first thought on awaking and 
his last conscious ideas before entering into slumber should 
be of God’s nearness to us and His interest in us. 

Let no one be doubtful of his ability to enjoy this com- 
munion of which we are writing. If you have not acquired 
the habit and learned a way into this secret place, we sug- 
gest that tonight or tomorrow morning you open your Bible 
to the ninety-first psalm and read it. Then turn to the one 
hundred thirty-ninth and read that also. If your time is not 
limited, follow these psalms with a portion of one of the 
Gospels. John 14 is very vivid. You can lift your eyes from 
time to time from the page and invite your soul to receive 
from God that which He has for those who seek after Him 
in humble faith. You should unburden your soul, not only 
by acknowledging your sins but also by formulating your 
desire to be more closely allied to your Lord. The “secret 
place” will fulfill its mission to you. You will find a good 
and gracious God. You will be strengthened and encouraged 
in that patience that life on earth requires. 


LITTLENESS AND BIGNESS 


PRESIDENT KNUBEL in a recent letter to the pastors of the 
United Lutheran Church puts the relationships between 
congregations and their union in the general body in a 
striking way. We quote from his letter: 


“Even the best congregation and the best pastor form of them- 
selves a very little thing. If, however, the entire U. L. C. A. is 
devoted to that congregation’s good, if the whole U. L. C. A. is 
merely enabling that congregation to fulfill its own responsibility, 
then the congregation, with the whole U. L. C. A. behind it, is 
no longer little. The converse is also true. The U. L. C. A. is a 
little thing, is indeed nothing, excepting as it becomes a solidarity 
by the devotion of all the congregations, and excepting as each 
congregation gives its 100 per cent share to the whole life and 
work of the U. L. C. A. Without this mutual devotion and giving, 
Christ cannot use your congregation as He wishes, cannot use 
the U. L. C. A. as He wishes, in these troubled times. 

“The truth is even greater. You as a preacher are at best but 
a lonesome voice in a great wilderness. If, however, you become 
conscious of the centuries of Lutheran testimony behind and 
around you, if you remember how often the very blood of those 
witnesses cried out the truth, then you will preach with the con- 
victions and the power of a great multitude. The converse is 
again true. If you preach with an uncertain sound, if your proc- 
lamation is out of harmony with those many voices, then their 
whole testimony is weakened, because they, without us, cannot 
be made complete. Without this concord, Christ cannot use you 
as He wishes, cannot use the whole Lutheran Church as He 
wishes, in these troubled times. 

“Here is the greatest truth. You, your congregation, the U. L. 
C. A., the whole of Lutheranism, are all little things excepting as 
we know the devotion of the Almighty Christ to us, know that 
the power and wisdom of God are ours, and pray that He will 
purify and use us. Dare we say here also that the converse is 


true? Dare we say that Christ is weaker in the world excepting 


as we are devoted only to His revelation, His Gospel; as we for- 
sake our own whims and wishes; as we preach only Him and 
Him crucified?” 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


One’s weas of a neighboring nationalist may rest on very 
inadequate data. Charles Dickens in one of his novels makes 
an English seafaring man express his distrust of the French 
people by a contemptuous comment on the fact that they call 
water O (eau). In the class to study German to which we 
belonged while in college, there was a son of Tennessee 
whose tongue flatly refused to enunciate that combination 
of tsay ha (ch) as those native to its use prescribe. When 
he said, “Ich habe,” it reminded one of an irritated skin and 
it nearly drove our teacher to tears. Now recently in listen- 
ing to our Mexican neighbors pronounce the name of their 
country or its capital city we observe that they make it 
sound as if it were spelled Mechico, the e having the value 
of our long a. In these days of derivatives, Aryan and non- 
Aryan, we wondered whether we had discovered something. 
You are liable to learn when you are south of the Rio 
Grande that the earliest inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
America are from that lost continent—Atlantis. Atlantis has 
been much in the news since 1933. 


But the Mexican mystery has its own distinctive label: it 
is the letter X. We were told that one is not subject to de- 
portation as an undesirable alien if he pronounces that sign 
ex. It is when it is handed you at the beginning of a word 
that the traveler’s troubles in pronunciation become acute. 
For example, a very delightful spot a few miles from the 
capital city appears on one’s itinerary as Xochimilco. Or a 
guide book directs the chauffeur, “Turn off at Alpuyeca to 
where you see a sign reading Xochicalco.” It is true that an 
American itinerant when not too remote from the times 
when he studied history will remember lessons about 
Xantippe, a Greek lady who is sometimes credited with hav- 
ing developed a wandering disposition in the philosopher 
Socrates, or Xerxes, the Persian general who nearly suc- 
ceeded in conquering the Greeks, or Xavier, a Spaniard, who 
was a great Jesuit missionary for the Roman Catholic 
Church . But none of these was a problem because we played 
safe by giving X the sound of Z or by selecting some other 
hero on whom to pin the event. But in Mexico it is still 
Xochimilco and that elusive X. 


An Ancient Culture Signified 


We are not able to separate accurately the elements of 
our Southern neighbor’s culture according to their origins. 
The tourist must content himself with generalities in which 
three strata of Indians, the Spanish invaders and conquerors, 
the Roman Catholic Church and modern influences have 
each had an influence upon what one meets after crossing 
the Rio Grande River or landing from a ship. One is im- 
pressed, we believe, by a difference between this portion 
of North America and that which furnishes the lands of 
Canada and the United States by the evidences of a culture 
older than the advent of the discoverers and colonizers of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

That is, when Cortez with his band of conquistadores came 
to Mexico in 1519, he met a people whose early traditions 
were contemporary with those of the Spain known to Roman 
castle builders. Their developments in architecture, sculp- 
ture and astronomy had become sufficiently definite to be 
carved into stone. They are credited with the possession of 
a written literature, although no remnants of their writings 
survived the destructive zeal of Spanish churchmen. 

The race whom Cortez met and defeated by a succession 
of battles are known as the Aztecs: they came into power 
during the fourteenth century and superseded a kindred, 
perhaps an ancestral, nation to. whom the title Toltecs is 
applied. Earlier than the Toltecs are the Mayans, who de- 
veloped a high type of civilization (says tradition) during 
the first five centuries of the Christian era and then suffered 


decline, probably displacement by the more virile Toltecs. 

The scholars who provide the data on which the above 
assertions rest are frank in their confession that much of 
value to the historian of these early occupants of Mexico 
and Central America is no longer existent. In the sixteenth 
century it was the custom of the conquistadores and of the 
priests who accompanied them to destroy all vestiges of 
pagan cults and set up “the worship of the true God” in the 
places previously hallowed by the practises of non-Christian 
priests. Certainly they did a good job in Mexico. In one 
site of some sort of temple and tribunal near Mexico City 
named to the tourist as The Citadel, elaborate structures in 
stone attest a people who were builders. But not a remnant 
of those who erected the structure can now be found. “For 
all we know of them the people who builded here never 
existed,” our guide remarked as he rehearsed speculations 
about them. 


The Future Uncertain 


The thoroughness with which the Spaniards erased the 
culture of the people whom they found inhabiting Mexico is 
equaled only by the completeness of their subjection of this 
native population. They became the slaves of the invaders; 
pictures recently painted of the conquest show the Aztecs 
being branded, scourged and bound with ropes. It is true 
that they had degenerated from the status of manhood that 
had been achieved in earlier than the sixteenth century, so 
that it was not difficult to reduce them to abject servitude. 
One person in the process of describing the indulgence of 
the peasants in pulque, an intoxicant made from the juice 
of a cactus plant, commented, “The Toltecs are said not to 
have known of this beverage in the earlier days of their 
history. Its discovery and the spread of its use accomplished 
a physical, mental, and moral deterioration of the masses 
that made the Aztecs stupid, brutal, lazy, and improvident. 
They did not deserve independence: hence it was taken 
from them.” 

The tourist who appraises the present population of 
Mexico from the train and station platform is not impressed 
by the appearance of these “natives.” They do not strike 
one as likely to appreciate and protect the privileges of free- 
dom that Americans and Canadians have and treasure. 
Almost half the population of sixteen and one-half million 
is Indian as they say; that is, it has not been “corrupted” 
by the blood of the non-Mexican immigrants. The other half 
exhibits varying degrees of Aryan purity from 100 per cent 
Spanish to half Indian and half some other Caucasian strain. 

As to the possibilities of the present Mexicans one ob- 
serves that they have persevered since 1911 when Diaz went 
into exile, to establish a government by popular rule. In 
the accomplishment of such progress as has been made, 
opposition of the church hierarchy, of large land holders, 
of foreign concessionaires and of an ignorant and thus easily 
misled citizenry, has been encountered. We were told that 
considerable doubt exists of the ability of the Cardenas 
reforms to survive, the difficulty consisting of insufficient 
stability in self-government among the people. We do not 
presume to prophesy. We do, however, offer as concluding 
comments the following: 

(1) The great patriots of Mexico, Hidalgo in 1810 and 
Juarez in 1857, were Indian and not Spanish. They came 
from the despised race. 

(2) The resources of the country have hitherto been 
held by a few; division seems equitable, but ability to man- 
age is not yet generally a Mexican trait. 

(3) The attitude of the Mexican leaders relative to the 
church is, that a nation has the right to have its religion 
nationally focused. They now demand Mexican-born priests 
and preachers. There is much in favor of this principle. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“THOU ART MY ROCK AND MY 
FORTRESS: THEREFORE FOR THY 
NAME’S SAKE LEAD ME AND GUIDE 
ME.” 

FOLLOWING 


The Master bade us follow Him. 
Was it more easy then? 

Has Mammon been too much for us? 
Or do we follow men? 


I am not sure, and so I ask 
For open ears to share 

The cry of need, for I have found 
That I can follow there. 


The willing hand that I may help 
Though never much to give, 

For He Who gave Himself for us 
Has warned us how to live. 


The open mind to understand 
What things are always first; 

A cup of water cold to give 
Wherever there is thirst. 


And for a heart to persevere 
When testing times have hid 

The road, and we must work and wait 
Just as the Master did. 


And last, ’'ll ask a tongue that’s true 
That I may sing to others, 
Of Christ our Lord, and of our need 
To follow Him as brothers. 
—F, J. Earl. 


A PUNCTURE IN INDIA 


WHILE ON an automobile tour in India 
a missionary had to stop on account of a 
puncture. While he waited for an Indian 
assistant who had gone to an automobile 
agency for accessories, crowds of children 
from near-by villages came to see the 
white man. Peoplé going and coming along 
the road also stopped. As is the custom, 
the missionary asked them: 

“How would you like to hear a song? 
Shall I sing you a song?” 

“Speak it!” India is always ready to 
listen to a song. So he started: 

“Water! Water! Give me water! No, 
I do not want that well water nor even 
the water from the river. But give me 
water! O give me that water which if a 
man drink therefrom he shall not thirst 
again. No, I have been to all the sacred 
places and have come back thirstier than 
ever. Water! Water! Give me water. I 
am thirsty. Go, then, go then to Jesus and 
your thirst will be quenched. I go.” 

It is one of those wonderful dramatic 
songs which India loves. The singer acts 
it out as he proceeds. It is the story of a 
man who desires Living Water, and as he 
goes along the roadside calling out for 
water, one man tells him to go to the well 
and another man tells him to go to the 
river. When they realize he is crying with 
spiritual thirst they tell him to go to the 
sacred places and get the vision of the 
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gods, but he replies, “I have gone every- 
where and found no help.” 

Finally the voice of the Christian 
preacher is heard telling him about Jesus. 
As he sang and acted out the song, the 
people listened attentively, and toward the 
end a few boys joined in the chorus. He 
asked them where they had learned it and 
they said in the school over in the village 
yonder. Even in the out-of-the-way places 
the gospel is finding an entrance into the 
hearts and lives of the people who need 
that gospel so much.—The Way. 


THE FRIENDSHIP QUILT 
By L. E. Flack 


“It’s BEEN a wretched day!” Carlene said, 
as she threw her books on a vacant chair 
and dropped into the wicker rocker. “I’m 
glad you're here all alone, momsey, so I 
can have a little talk with you.” 

“Why, you’re not sick, Carlene?” said 
Mrs. Bennet as she raised anxious eyes 
from her darning. 

“Oh, no,” Carlene assured her quickly, 
““but—”’ And her mother noted with sur- 
prise that there was a glimmer of tears in 
the bright brown eyes. 

“Why, what is it, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, well—everything’s gone wrong to- 
day, and—and—” 

“Better begin at the beginning,” and her 
mother smiled encouragingly. 

“Well, then—first thing this morning 
Mr. Saunders had to call me down in his- 
tory, right before the whole class, too, 
and then in algebra Miss Brone picked 
on me for that nineteenth problem, and 
was dreadfully cross when I got mixed up 
explaining it, and then at noontime I was 
a little late, and, when I went up to the 
cloakroom, there were Jane Merton and 
Natalie Corbot. They stopped short and 
looked so guilty, I just know they’d been 
talking about me. And then when I 
thought Td try to be nice, anyway, and 
asked if they were going home, they just 
about snubbed me. They said so quickly, 
“Oh, no!” and hurried right off, just as 
if they didn’t want to walk with me. So 
I walked away just as proud as you please, 
and I’m not going to talk to either of them 
again!” she ended angrily. 

“Was that all?” inquired Mrs. Bennet 
in a tone that showed more amusement 
than concern. 

“No, it wasn’t!” Carlene declared em- 
phatically. “Then, this afternoon I met 


Genevieve in the hall, and we were talk- © 


ing about that sewing we’re doing for Mrs. 
Marnel, and as we stood there some of the 
girls came up the stairs. You know how 
the stairs turn, so they can’t see up into 
the hall till they get to the landing. Well, 
they were talking about that party Mrs. 
Marnel is giving next Friday. Every last 
one of, them said they had been invited, 
and when they saw us, they stopped short 
and appeared to be very greatly confused 
and embarrassed. 


“Well, after school I took that little dress 
I finished yesterday up to Mrs. Marnel’s, 
and, of course, I thought surely she’d in- 
vite me, too. But all she said was to ask 
me if I could possibly manage to make a 
little party dress for Nancy, as she wants 
her to help serve. I supposed next minute 
she was going to ask if I could come, but 
she just said: ‘Oh, that'll be fine, and do 
you think you can bring it up after school 
Friday? Then I won’t have to send Nancy 
down for it.’ Imagine! Actually mention- 
ing the party, and then never inviting me. 
l certainly should think she would at least 
have had the grace not to speak of it to 
me. Wouldn’t you have thought so, 
Mother?” ' 

“Perhaps it’s for older people,” began 
Mrs. Bennet, “and she asked just a few 
girls to fill out the number.” 

“No,” Carlene interrupted decisively. “I 
kept my ears open this afternoon, and I 
do believe every single girl in our class 
has been invited—that is, except Gene- 
vieve Lautonie and me.” 

“Well—that’s rather strange,” began her 
mother, “but perhaps she—” 

“Now, you needn’t begin excusing her, 
Mother,” Carlene broke in impatiently. “I 
know just exactly what’s the matter. It’s 
because I’m doing her sewing. She—she 
doesn’t want to invite—servants!” Carlene 
uttered the word sarcastically. 

“And if it isn’t that,” she protested, as 
she noted her mother’s expression, “well, 
then, why didn’t she at least invite Gene- 
vieve? And besides, if you don’t believe 
it, Mother, just listen. You know I’ve been 
taking the mail in to Grandma Powell’s 
ever since her rheumatism got worse, and 
twice a week I go by Auntie Clark’s to 
deliver the eggs for her. Well, at first both 
of them‘ would always insist on my coming 
in and having a cup of cocoa or a sand- 
wich. Of course, I didn’t want them to 
bother, but you know how they insisted, 
saying I must come in for a little chat, 
and they were always so friendly and nice. 
But ever since Genevieve and Dodie and I 
started that sewing for Mrs. Marnel, oh, 
they’ve been so different! Why, today, 
Grandma Powell said hardly a word, and— 
well, I wouldn’t have noticed it so much, 
if it hadn’t been exactly the same at 
Auntie Clark’s. And I just know it’s be- 
cause of that sewing. They think just 
because we’re working, we aren’t fit to 
associate with.” 

Neither had noticed the door open, nor 
heard Doris enter. Now she smiled down 
at their astonished faces. 

“Developing an inferiority complex, 
Carlene?” she inquired, but there was a 
hint of disappointment behind her gay 
tone. 

“Inferiority complex!” Carlene repeated 
the words derisively. “They’re developing 
a superiority complex, I’m thinking. Did 
you get an invite, Dodie?” 

“No, but—” 

“Now, don’t begin any excuses,” Carlene 
interrupted. “She’s simply ignoring us, 
that’s all. And Genevieve Lautonie, too. 
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That proves it. Just we three. Why, she 
even asked Natalie Corbot, and my, she 
works; but I suppose,” she added bitterly, 
“T suppose there’s a little more prestige to 
clerking than just plain sewing!” 

“Now, Carlene,” began Mrs. Bennet. 

“Tt don’t care. It isn’t right. Just be- 
cause we are trying to help a little. I 
wouldn’t mjnd—but, to invite everybody 
else in the whole class, and ever so many 
juniors besides, till it makes us con- 
spicuous, is unkind. Oh,” she ended with 
a half sob, “I just feel like not doing a 
single bit more sewing for anybody! I’m 
getting tired of trying to be nice to peo- 
ple, and then have them practically shut 
the door in my face, like Grandma Powell 
did this afternoon. I simply won’t bring 
her old mail anymore, or carry the eggs 
for Auntie Clark, either. Then they can 
see how they like that. And I’ve a good 
mind not to try to finish that dress for 
Nancy. That would be just good enough 
for her.” 

Both sister and mother looked with sur- 
prise at the flushed, indignant girl. 

“Oh, I know you think I’m awful!” 
Carlene was growing more normal. “I can 
see it in your face, Mother. But how—how 
would you like to be treated like that just 
—just because you tried to earn a little 
to help along?” 

“But how do you know it’s because of 
that?” began her mother pacifically. “Per- 
haps—” 

Carlene shook an impatient head, as she 
wiped her tear-stained face. 

“Of course, it is,” she said conclusively. 
“Why—what else could it possibly be?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly think,” Mrs. Ben- 
net pondered, “but even if it is, do you 
believe that is the right attitude, Carlene?” 
and she patted the brown head. 

Carlene’s anger melted. 

“No, I suppose not, momsey, dear. And 
I know just what you want me to do. It 
is pretty bad to have rheumatism,” she 
acknowledged, “but that’s no excuse for 
acting the way Grandma Powell does. But, 
of course, I'll take her the mail, and I'll 
deliver the eggs for Auntie Clark, too, and 
make the dress for Nancy. There’s Gene- 
vieve now to help with the sewing. Can we 
work in here, Mother?” and she rose to 
bathe her face and rid herself of the tell- 
tale tears. 

The days went by slowly. Carlene ap- 
plied herself to her lessons with unwonted 
zest, but even then she could not help 
noticing the attitude of her schoolmates. 
Even Anna Abeling did not stop and wait 
for her in the evening, as was her cus- 
tom. There was always one excuse or 
another, and on Wednesday, when Anna 
came in her old, friendly way, Carlene, 
grieved with the constant neglect, was 
cold and aloof. Anna looked at her in sur- 
prise, but she said nothing, and the girls 
parted at Carlene’s door with a rather stiff 
good-by, the old comradery conspicuously 
lacking. 

“I saw you coming home with Anna,” 
greeted Mrs. Bennet, who was doing the 
apparently endless darning, as she sat by 
the living room window. “Are the girls 
getting friendlier again?” she asked hope- 
fully. 


friendly,” Carlene acknowledged honestly. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t say they are exactly un- 
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“Tt’s simply that they don’t act the way 
they used to. They talk and everything, 
but, oh, I don’t know! Well, Genevieve’s 
noticed it, too—just as if they’re glad when 
we aren’t around. And then they’re always 
talking in groups and they stop the minute 
we come in. It’s about that old party, ’'m 
sure. I suppose they think it’s awfully 
queer Mrs. Marnel doesn’t ask us, and I 
know they realize it’s just because we’ve 
been doing her old sewing this last month. 
I—I wouldn’t do another stitch, only,” 
with proud head, “I do want to help daddy, 
and besides, it—it’d look just as if I had 
given in if I stopped now. I told Anna 
this afternoon that I was going to keep 
right on sewing, and that I didn’t care 
what anybody thought, and she sort of 
flushed up, but she didn’t say a word. So, 
that proves it. If they hadn’t been talking 
about it, why didn’t she say so?” 

“Well, I can’t make it out,” Mrs. Bennet 
remarked. “I never took Mrs. Marnel to 
be that kind of person. She seems so nice 
and friendly, and pays you girls well. I 
think there must be some mistake.” 

“Well, if there is, I can’t see why some- 
one can’t kindly enlighten us,” Carlene 
declared petulantly. “Grandma Powell has 
been a little nicer, I'll admit, but she never 
asks me in any more, and—oh, well, no 
use thinking about it, I guess,” she con- 
cluded. “Ill just run up these seams, and 
take the dress over to Genevieve’s to fin- 
ish. We’re to work there this afternoon,” 
and a few moments later she was off. 

(To be continued) 


FEBRUARY 


A BroopinGc month, this one that comes, 
With prescient days and mystic nights; 
A hint of change creeps underground; 
The forests dream of new delights; 
For life is heating at their roots 
And thrilling up into their veins. 
There is more ardor in the sun, 
And sweeter savor in the rains. 


The streamlets croon beneath the ice; 
A south wind drifts o’er hill and field; 
And soon the generous maple trees 
Will their delicious riches yield. 
Even the wildwood creatures know 
That snow and frost will soon give place 
To greening moss and blossoming plants, 
And the dear spring’s entrancing grace. 


Thankful we greet the lengthening days 
As the warm sun ascends the skies; 
We put depressing things away, 
And feel reviving energies. 
The changing seasons have a charm 
That’s all unknown in tropic lands, 
A lifting of the spirit, when 
Fair spring within the gateway stands. 
—Selected. 


HOUSE HUNTING 


MEN Burp their houses on either side of 
a street. They may prefer a southern or a 
western exposure, but they wouldn’t pay 
extra to obtain either. But “wild birds 
and animals are not so easily pleased,” says 
Outing. “They make a study of their 
building sites, considering carefully loca- 
tions offering them both sun and protection 
from the wind.” 
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Take the barn swallow, for instance. You 
couldn’t pay him to build in any but the 
east or the south side of the barn. An- 
other scientific set of builders are the king- 
fishers. “They tunnel into sand banks, and 
make homes at the ends of the tunnels. 
These tunnels never face the west wind, 
but where possible, they are in a hillside 
facing south. 

“Some animals, such as ground hogs, 
show the same taste in their homemaking. 
Nests and burrows are so scarce, and cir- 
cumstances so alter their construction, that 
they can be taken only as a general aid, 
and too much confidence must not be 
placed in them.”—Selected. 


WINTER PICTURE BOOKS 


Summer fading, winter comes— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs; 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Brother and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story books. 


We may see how all things are: 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies’ looks, 

In the picture story books. 


How am I to sing your praise, 

Happy chimney-corner days, 

Sitting safe in nursery nooks 

Reading picture story books? 
—Unknown. 


WE miss much of life’s happiness when 
we center our affections on getting mere 
things. Possessions do not bring happi- 
ness; they often bring a heap of trouble. 
The things that abide are the things of 
the mind and spirit, and they are worth 
striving for—education, friendships, love, 
faith, service. Efe EL. 


SMILES 


“A cook answered the telephone the 
other morning, and a cheerful voice in- 
quired: ‘What number is this?’ 

“The cook, in no mood for trifling ques- 
tions, said with some asperity: ‘Faith, and 
you ought to know. ‘You called it.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“SPAGHETTI A L’Iratrenne. Cook three 
ounces of spaghetti in boiling water for 
twenty minutes; drain it well, and put it 
into a stewpan with one ounce of butter. 
Season it with salt and pepper, and sprinkle 
in three ounces of grated cheese; stir well 
for a few minutes, and then add sufficient 
tomato sauce to moisten it; when well 
mixed and hot, serve at once.” 


“Kate's DoucHNuts. Ingredients: One 
egg, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, two 
cups sugar, one and one-half cups milk, 
nutmeg to taste, enough flour to make a 
soft dough. Roll and cut out. Fry in boil- 
ing lard, crisco, spry or anything used for 
deep frying.” | 
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SOCIAL DANGERS 


Beverage Alcohol is a Social Peril 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Amos 6: 1-6; I Peter 2: 11, 12; 4: 1-5 
The Sunday School Lesson for February 19 


Tue BIBLE is a poor place to go for de- 
fense of intemperance in alcoholics. It 
does not condone over-indulgence in the 
cup. It has pictures of the dreadful ef- 
fects of drunkenness and gives sound ad- 
vice about even looking on the cup when 
it is red. The writers of the Bible knew 
that alcohol is a poison not to be played 
with; its ultimate effect is a peril to the 
individual, and in turn to society. The 
fact is that were it not for the profit to 
maker and distributer and licenser, there 
would be a general opposition to the ex- 
istence and use of alcohol except for med- 
icinal and mechanical purposes. If our 
government and our states did not gather 
big revenue from alcoholic beverages they 
would not tolerate them at all. It seems 
strange that, regardless of the increased 
cost of a drink owing to added taxes, peo- 
ple are obsessed with the notion that they 
must have their drink, even if they must 
do without food and clothing. At the risk 
of losing whatever job they have many 
dare to drink. All this does not seem to 
make sense. 


Amos Denounced This Social Peril 


The prophet Amos was a rugged, 
straightforward, strict, righteous man 
who could not let the wickedness he saw 
pass undenounced. His denunciations were 
bitter and scathing. He was a man of the 
outdoors, unaccustomed to city life. His 
business took him to Jerusalem and 
Samaria. There he saw corruption, sinful 
indulgences, luxuries that were costly and 
weakening, and idolatry. The leaders who 
were supposed to uphold godliness and 
righteousness had disgraced themselves 
with pretense and self-exaltation. They 
thought little of their place as examples 
to the people. They did not curb their 
evil ways. They refused to heed the 
' prophet’s warning. They made fun of the 
punishment he said would be sent on 
them by God unless they changed their 
evil ways. They talked without reason, 
their minds being upset by their indul- 
gences. They lost all sense of respon- 
sibility for others, and ruthlessly gathered 
in for themselves what would increase 
their gain, no matter what suffering was 
caused to others. In their personal living 
they were vile and corrupt. Their in- 
dulgences were too excessive to be long 
endured without serious consequence. 

Amos tells what victims of drink they 
became. They could not get enough. The 
more they drank, the more unfit they were 
for recognition as servants of God. 
They disgraced themselves and destroyed 
their usefulness. They could not make 
good for themselves, their country, or 
God because they were intemperate in 
luxuries and strong drink. Certainly they 
did not intend to “go to the dogs,” but 
they were not strong enough to withstand 
the power of drink. Society suffered in 


consequence, Injustice was rampant, and 
cruelty was uncondemned. Unfortunates 
increased and their suffering was inten- 
sified. The search for justice was blind 
and without result. Social justice was 
pushed aside; it could not flourish while 
the leaders were given to drinking “wine 
in bowls.” They thought they were in 
the gala day of their prosperity, and 
laughed at the prophet’s prediction of ad- 
versity. Amos wrote a scathing account 
of what he saw. His account is equally 
descriptive of over-indulgent, luxury- 
seeking, drink-imbibing Americans, too 
many of whom permit drink to imperil 
their social usefulness. 


Peter Commends the Safe Course 

This is particularly for Christians. They 
must live with unbelievers and not be in- 
fluenced to be like them. The rules of 
conduct for Christians stand in the way 
of their taking over the indulgences and 
habits of others. They are to be pilgrims 
and sojourners who are passing to a better 
state of life, and unwilling to conform to 
the opposing influences about them. It is 
not safe for Christians to indulge in the 
fleshly lusts and excesses of intemperance 
so often practiced by unbelievers. Their 
souls would thereby be endangered. It is 
the eloquent testimony of good works that 
must not be hindered. Christians are to 
be marked for good works as evidence 
that they seek to glorify God. Any indif- 
ference to conduct raises a doubt about 


THINK OF THESE 


ALCOHOLIC beverages give the feeling 
of security and boastfulness, both being 
false and deceptive. 


There are plenty of signs to warn against 
drinking, but they must be heeded in time 
and entirely. 


He is a heartless man who allows what 
he does to be a stumblingblock for an- 
other. 


If drinking affects behavior it is dan- 
gerous, for behavior is what we are judged 
by. 


In all forms of intemperance one in- 
dulgence usually leads to another that is 
worse. 


Better do good and be laughed at for 
it than not to do good at all. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Alcohol and Youth. Ecclesiastes 11: 9—12: 1. 
Selfish Indulgence. Amos 6: 1-6. 
The Obligation to Ourselves. I Peter 2: 11, 


12; 4: 1-5. 
. Alcohol and Poverty. Proverbs 23: 20-32. 
A Nation Weakened by Alcohol. Isa. 5: 8-13. 
. Personal Abstinence. Jeremiah 35: 1-10. 
Christian Liberty. I Corinthians 8: 9-13. 
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the Christian’s devotion to his God. Surely 
there is no place for intemperance of any 
kind in the life of the Christian. 

The Christian’s stand is not an easy one. 
To pursue temperance when intemperance 
is popular is not a pleasant course; it calls 
for struggle and may bring suffering. To 
stand for temperance is bound to invite 
ridicule, at least the wonder is expressed 
as to why there is refusal to go along. It 
seems odd to some that others refuse to 
drink, or advocate having a supply of 
liquor if there is to be a good time. But 
Christians need the attitude of Christ Who 
suffered for His stand for what is right, or 
refusing to be like others. The Christian 
must not go back to old ways, if he for- 
merly was intemperate. He put aside these 
old ways when he became a Christian. 
There is an incompatibility between being 
a Christian and a drinker. Beverage alco- 
hol and the Gospel cannot get on together; 
one breaks down, while the other builds 
up. The greatest factor for securing social 
justice, the surest way of removing social 
dangers, is the Gospel. Anything that in- 
terferes with its way and work is a menace 
to the general welfare. 


SELF-REGULATED 
CONDUCT 


Just HOw to define conduct, and how 
much to include in it, may not be very 
definite. But this much is true; we classify 
persons on the basis of their conduct. We 
like or dislike a person, trust or distrust 
him, seek or ignore him, praise or de- 
nounce him because of his conduct. He 
may be a stranger to us, yet we judge him 
as attractive or repulsive by his conduct. 
We speak of good and bad conduct, and 
we deplore all conduct that is not good. 

But good conduct results from control. 
Probably all of us would have conduct that 
is reprehensible, if it were not for some- 
thing that controls our impulses and curbs 
our actions. Sometimes this control comes 
from external force or influence. In this 
case it is not the individual’s natural de- 
sire, but his fear or longing to meet a 
standard that safeguards him from bad 
conduct, 

There are all sorts of laws with attached 
penalties, which tend to incite persons to 
control their conduct. Dishonesty and un- 
truthfulness are marks of bad conduct; 
these may lead to open acts of theft and 
deception. The law restrains these ten- 
dencies. It is the force of law that con- 
trols in this case, rather than inherent 
respect for righteousness. These laws have 
their value, for they are essential restraints 
to assist us to good conduct. 

But there are plenty of people who 
maintain good conduct without even a 
thought about the laws against iniquities. 
They possess something that regulates their 
conduct. They are self-controlled, without 
any studied attempt to measure up to an 
external standard or any deliberate deter- 
mination to escape some penalty. They 
have good conduct because they want it; 
it appeals to them. They think as much 
of their own conduct as they do of the 
conduct of others. It seems to come natural 
to them to be above reproach in their 
conduct. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE POCKET TESTA- 
MENT LEAGUE 


Lesson: Acts 17: 10-12 


BIBLE CLASSES are sometimes named from 
the city of Berea because of the reference 
in Acts 17:11. The people of Berea were 
noted as being “more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, examining 
the scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so.” Certainly nobility of character 
would follow the daily use of the Bible. 
This is the purpose of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League. It is to encourage the daily 
reading of the Bible. It works on the 
theory that we would read the Bible 
oftener if we had it always with us. 

The founder, Mrs. Charles M. Alexander, 
was an English woman of wealth whose 
husband was one of the great evangelists 
of a former era. He was a song leader of 
great charm. He was tall and well built, 
good looking, evidently sincere, and he 
would lead a great congregation in song 
almost to the last man. One would have 
to be self-disciplined indeed to resist him. 
Usually the hymns were “lightweight,” 
with little musical or poetic merit. But 
they were always Christ centered. Through 
their use many were drawn from ways of 
sin to walk with God. He met the young 
woman who was to be his wife while con- 
ducting evangelistic meetings in London. 
With Torrey or Chapman to preach and 
Alexander to sing evangelistic meetings 
were held around the world. 

The Pocket Testament League was 
formed while Mrs. Alexander was still a 
schoolgirl. But its popularity and power 
grew to world-wide proportions only after 
the movement was taken up by the team 
of evangelists. It was officially launched in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1908. 


How It Works 


Every member carries a Testament. A 
special edition has been published, just 
the right size for pocket or pocketbook. 
It is no larger than a small purse. If a 
man has some fourteen pockets in a nor- 
mal suit and a woman has room in her 
handbag for—who knows what?—there 
should be plenty of room for a Testament. 
The psalms are usually bound with the 
New Testament. Our Publication House 
has published a special edition with the 
Luther League emblem on the cover. 

The member of the League promises to 
carry the Testament every day and to read 
it. He will also pray for others, especially 
for the unsaved. He will also report to 
the Educational Secretary of the League 
so that the correct number of members 
can be reported to Luther League head- 
quarters. 


Why Carry a Testament? 

We should carry a Testament because of 
what it is. We believe that the Bible is 
the Word of God. We believe that it is the 
means through which the Holy Spirit 


comes into our hearts and enlightens our 
minds. We believe that it is the bread of 
life just as necessary for daily use as the 
bread upon our tables. 

The carried Testament is ready to be 
read at any time. How much better to 
read it than to waste our time with the 
trash of the day. It is also ready for use 
when we seek to win others to Christ. But 
we cannot do much of that until we be- 
come familiar with the Bible ourselves. 
The carried Testament is a constant re- 
minder of the presence of God. It is the 
revelation of God, why should it not be 
constantly at hand! 


Lutherans and the P. T. L. 


Lutherans do not usually enter into in- 
terdenominational movements unless there 
are no doctrinal involvements. Our United 
Lutheran Church works with the Amer- 
ican Bible Society because it is concerned 
with the circulation of the Bible and does 
not attempt to interpret it. For the same 
reason the Luther League has entered the 
P. T. L. movement. We should rejoice in 
uniting with Bible lovers of all com- 
munions in the P. T. L. We believe there 
is power in the Bible to change lives. Over 
20,000 Lutheran young folks are working 
together in the P. T. L. to increase the 
daily use of the Bible. The Luther League 
has been in the movement since 1935. 


For Culture 


Breadth of knowledge and fineness of 
feeling are the basic elements in true cul- 
ture. Ruskin witnessed that “the best part 
of my taste in literature” came from con- 
stant reading of the Bible. There is a fun- 
damental view of the world in the Bible 
that is the foundation of all culture. It 
answers the questions as to the source and 
meaning of the universe. It places God 
at the very center of all. 


For Christianity 
All that we know as Christianity we owe 
to the book that revealed it. The church 
itself has no meaning and no history apart 
from the Bible. Christianity grows because 
the Bible is a book of growth. The Bible 
is our only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 
For Democracy 
There is logic in the attack upon the 
Bible by dictatorships, whether fascist or 
communist. Equality of man before the 
law is based upon equality of man before 
God. “All ye are brethren,’ is the word 
of Jesus for democracy. 


For Education 

Popular education is the result of the 
doctrine of justification by faith. So long 
as people could be saved by the church 
there was no need of individual knowledge 
and faith. But when a man’s own faith 
was his means of approach to God, he 
must learn to read God’s word for himself. 
Thus the demand for popular education 
looks back to the Reformation for its first 
great impulse. 


For Woman’s Rights 


Think of the part played by the Bible 
in the freedom of women and the lifting 
of marriage to a fair basis of equality. 
While woman did not progress so very 
swiftly toward her present freedom during 
Bible times, or indeed till most recent 
times, we do find that the very first chap- 
ter of Genesis teaches that woman as well 
as man was made in God’s image. 


For the Abolition of Slavery 


As in many other reforms, the Bible did 
not directly abolish slavery. It taught prin- 
ciples of love and brotherhood that 
eventually did make slavery inconsistent 
with civilization. The Bible holds no brief 
for the man or nation that seeks mastery 
over others by force. The only mastery 
Jesus can approve is the mastery of love. 


For Peace 


There is no other way to peace than the 
way of the Bible. Jesus knew no economic 
excuse for war. He knew no racial su- 
periority and would countenance no per- 
secution on account of race. He could 
have no patience with class warfare. Just 
as in India the caste system is fighting a 
losing battle against the ideal of Christian 
brotherhood, so in industrial life labor 
and capital cannot continue at odds when 
Jesus rules the social system. Peace in 
men’s hearts, peace between nations, be- 
tween races, between castes, between 
classes, between neighbors, is the fruit of 
the little book carried by the P. T. L. 


Tributes to the Bible _ 

“I am profitably engaged in reading the 
Bible. Take all the Book upon reason that 
you can and the balance on faith and you 
will live and die a better man.” 

—Abraham Lincoln. 


“Above all, the pure and benign light 
of Revelation has had a meliorating in- 
fluence on mankind and increased the 
blessings of society.’—George Washington. 


“The whole hope of human progress is 
suspended on the everlasting influence of 
the Bible.”—William H. Seward. 


“IT always have said, and always will 
say, that the studious perusal of the sacred 
volume will make better citizens, better 
fathers and better husbands.” 

—Thomas Jefferson. 


“The Bible is a book in comparison with 
which all others in my eyes are of minor 
importance, and which in all my per- 
plexities and distresses has never failed 
to give me light and strength.” 

—Robert E. Lee. 
* 


* * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, February 26. 
The Luther League of America, 1228 


Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., has a pam- 
phlet, “The Pocket Testament League,” 
for distribution. It gives many suggestions 
for promoting the P.T.L.in your League. 
Next topic, “How the Bible is God’s Word.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRIVATE ENEMY NUMBER ONE 


By Catherine Atkinson Miller. Round 
Table Press, Inc., New York. Pages 194. 
Price, $1.50. 


If you are looking for a good book to 
place in the hands of young people in these 
hectic days, this is the book. It is difficult 
to write a book for young people. A con- 
scientious effort at it will prove it to us. 
It requires a youthful spirit and a well- 
balanced judgment to do it. Catherine 
Atkinson Miller has the equipment. In 
this book she gives evidence both of real- 
ism and optimism. She offers sound ad- 
vice toward the growth of a well-rounded, 
happy, useful life, but she does it with 
such bright and colorful style with anec- 
dote and illustration, that one reads from 
chapter to chapter with eagerness. She 
writes neither for the extrovert nor the 
introvert, but for both. In fact, she hardly 
mentions psychology, but practices the best 
of psychology in her presentation. 

This is a book to make any young per- 
son think helpfully and willingly and 
hopefully about the future. 

Here are some of the chapter titles: 
“Who is Your Worst Enemy?” “How Did 
You Get This Way?” “Can You Face 


Reality?” “How Can You Enrich Your 
Personality?” “What Will You Make of 
Marriage?” But the titles do not begin 


to suggest the pleasure and the profit you 
will get from reading the chapters. Get 
the book for yourself and your young 
people. HERMANN F’, MILLer. 


PURITY OF HEART IS TO WILL 
ONE THING 


By Soren Kierkegaard, Danish religious 
philosopher 1813-1855. Translated by Prof. 
Douglas V. Steere of Haverford College. 
Pages 207. Price, $2.00. 


The chief theme running through 
Kierkegaard’s writings, namely, the “sol- 
itary individual,” is very prominent in the 
present volume. Kierkegaard did not write 
for the masses. His aim was to reach the 
serious and thoughtful reader. 

This edifying address as the author calls 
it is based on James 4: 8: “Draw nigh to 
God, and he will draw nigh to you. Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners; and purify your 
hearts, ye double minded.” 

This is but one of many edifying ad- 
dresses by Kierkegaard. Of them the 
translator says: “They explore the text 
slowly and deliberately. They look at 
each facet. Like a spider’s web they throw 
out their main supporting filaments and 
then from the center outwards they weave 
around them strand by strand until the 
web is complete. They would leave no 
way of escape for one who enters. They 
would track down evasion into its hidden 
ways, they would expose every attempt to 
simulate, they would bring the reader 
into the very inmost demands of existence 
within the religious mode. They require 
patience on the part of the reader, but if 
he follows them through to their con- 
clusion he can scarcely escape their grip.” 


The book is not easy to read. It should 
be read slowly. Many parts should be 
read a second time. Some passages are 
of surpassing beauty and strength. 

The one thing which must be willed to 
attain purity of heart is, of course, the 
same needful thing which Mary chose. 

The Good only is one thing. Therefore 
he who wills one thing must will the Good. 
He must will the Good not out of fear of 
punishment, nor to a certain degree, but 
in truth. He must be willing to do all for 
the Good and be willing to suffer all for 
the Good. J. K. JENSEN. 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY 


By John Sutherland Bonnell. Harper 
and Bros., New York. Pages 237. Price, 
$2.50. 


The pastor of the noted old Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
has made a real contribution to those 
whose duty it is to minister to suffering 
or troubled individuals. His “Pastoral 
Psychiatry” aims not so much to make the 
curer of souls a psychiatrist as it does 
attempt to make the. psychiatrist more 
Biblical. It is because of this fact, we be- 
lieve, that the volume will find ready read- 
ers among the ministers. 

There is a helpful explanation of terms 
that will help the casual reader to a bet- 
ter understanding of the language, and 
there is a clinic in which the student 
readily learns to do by observing. He 
hears the personal counseling and watches 
as the experienced teacher goes about his 
work. The book is equally useful for per- 
sonal reading and study by any troubled 
soul suffering from an inferiority complex; 
from family, business or religious dis- 
turbance. The Cure of Souls; Child Train- 
ing; Sex Problems; Confession and For- 
giveness; Pastoral Psychiatry; these and 
other topics constitute the burden and 
message of the volume. 

As a true shepherd, the author always 
points the patient to the great Healer and 
through the Word clinches the argument. 
It is. our prediction that this book will 
have a wide and helpful circulation and 
it may, indeed, open in our seminaries 
new avenues for study. Surely it will help 
the timid minister to venture intelligently 
into a field which for the most part he has 
feared to tread. J. Auten Leas. 


UTTERANCES OF JESUS 


By William H. T. Dau. Zondervan 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 161. Price, $1.00. 


This series of twenty-one little sermons, 
little only in page measurement, by the 
well-known former Concordia professor, 
president of Valparaiso University, and 
author, is worth the attention of any 
Christian, because it is pure Gospel preach- 
ing. The little book would make fine ma- 
terial for family devotions as well. 

Dr. Dau preaches Christ as Teacher and 


.deal with these fields: 
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Redeemer, taking his texts from great 
words of our Lord, bringing out the true 
relation between Law and Gospel, and 
finely presenting the comfort of the Gos- 
pel of peace and pardon to repentant sin- 
ners. He has boiled down his message to 
essentials, leaving to the reader the choice 
of his own illustrations and anecdotes. The 
book constitutes, moreover, as it is meant 
to, the true specific against all kinds of 
“other” gospels that are current today. We 
need more sermon books like this. 
Pau. H. Ror. 


NO OTHER WAY 


By N. M. Yivisaker, D.D. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages 255. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Ylvisaker’s years of service as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Young People’s 
Luther League of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church in America are revealed in this 
doctrinal study. Following the general 
plan of the Catechism, he makes Luther 
think and speak in language that the 
youth of 1939 will understand. This vol- 
ume will fill many needs. It may be 
placed in the hands of those coming into 
the Lutheran Church from other com- 
munions; it would be a helpful gift to the 
newly confirmed; it will help the busy 
pastor bring new life to his catechetical 
instruction; and it is good reading for any- 
body. “No Other Way” is a valuable ad- 
dition to the growing list of books written 
to popularize our faith. A good index 
would have increased its usefulness. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


YOUR WORLD AND HOW TO 
LIVE IN IT 


Teacher’s Guide and General Resource 
Book. By Harold B. Hunting. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1938. Pages 146. 
Price, $1.25. 


Pupil’s Work Book (Grades Nine and 
Ten). By Harold B. Hunting. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1938. Pages 123. 
Price, 35 cents. 


There is great appeal in a course like 
this addressed to young high school boys 
and girls. The six units included in the 
one course are a sort of general survey— 
an “orientation” course—of the new world 
in which the youth finds himself. They 
(1) “modern” 
science; (2) social justice; (3) leisure; 
(4) education, health, and beauty; (5) 
sex; (6) religion. “But,” one asks im- 
mediately, “this is what the boys and 
girls study in secular school. Why then 
such a course?” To which the author an- 
swers brilliantly on page 10: “Young peo- 
ple need a God’s-eye view of their world 
as a whole.” The reviewer, however, is 
not quite sure that this course could fairly 
be titled “A God’s-eye View of Your 
World”! Fascinating though the presenta- 


tion is, the course would be better adapted — 


for religious education if the author had 
rested it more squarely upon the latter 
theme. TuHEopoRE K. FINck. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


WHAT IS LENTP 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


LENT Is USED in our Lutheran churches 
as a season of quiet and meditative prepa- 
ration for the great Easter festival. But 
often our people are properly inquisitive 
about the origin and real significance of 
this period. “When did it start?” they ask. 
And “Did Jesus command it?” This article 
is written as a simple answer to such 
queries. 

The term “Lent” is derived from an 
Anglo-Saxon word meaning “spring,” and 
actually has no religious purport. “Pas- 
siontide” or “Lenten Fast” would really 
give a fuller meaning to the name of this 
period. 

In the first centuries of the Christian 
era, “dies stationum” or church days were 
observed on Wednesday and Friday of 
each week. On these days the early Chris- 
tians abstained from food until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Why Wedensday and 
Friday were chosen remains somewhat of 
a mystery. The Pharisees fasted on Mon- 
day and Thursday. Monday was the day 
traditionally assigned for Moses’ ascent to 
Sinai, and Thursday was believed to be 
the day when he came down again. Per- 
haps simply to make a distinction be- 
tween the Christian fasts and the Jewish, 
the “Didache” or “Writings” urged Gen- 
tile followers of Christ to fast on Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

Both Irenaeus and Tertullian, writing 
in the second century, mention these days 
of Christian fasts, although Tertullian 
adds that such fasting is “arbitrary, and 
not by command.” 

Since it is always easy to assign a cause 
to an effect, it was later taught that these 
days were chosen because of Christ’s be- 
trayal and of Christ’s death. Two hundred 
years after Tertullian, Jerome went a step 
farther and demanded observance of the 
Wednesday and Friday fasts “by Apostolic 
command.” Though this advance from 
discretion to legalism is noteworthy, it is 
of more interest to observe the fixity of 
the observance of these days in the early 
Church. 

The prominence of Easter intensified the 
observance of fast days in preparation for 
the Resurrection feast. But how long 
should the pre-Easter fasting continue? 
Some said one day, some said forty hours, 
some said two days, some said one week. 
The number forty crops up often. They 
believed that Jesus lay in death for forty 
hours. Moses, Elias and Jesus Himself were 
all believed to have fasted for forty days. 
No definite acceptance of this period was 
made, however, until about the year A. D. 
600, when Gregory the Great is said to 
have fixed the length of Lent at forty days. 


Sundays Excluded 


These forty days were observed by 
‘abstinence from food from morning until 
evening, except on the Sundays in Lent, 
which are always feast days and hence 
not subject to regulations for fasts. The 
period from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
therefore totals forty-six days. Lent was 


also observed in the early Church as a 
time for daily worship and for the in- 
struction of catechumens who were to be 
received at the great Easter baptism. 

The Church Fathers forbade the follow- 
ers of Christ to take part in public games 
or exhibitions during Lent. The Council 
of Laodicea ruled out marriages and birth~ 
day celebrations during the fast period. 
The Council of Nicaea set Lent as a time 
for synod meetings to restore to grace 
penitents who had been excommunicated. 
The Theodosian Code (A. D. 380) pro- 
hibited criminal hearings during Lent. 
Ambrose reported that many prisoners 
were freed, as a symbol of the Christian 
freedom gained through the passion of 
Jesus. 

The ascendancy of the Roman Church 
in the sixth century and thereafter brought 
with it many Lenten ceremonies, and dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the number of these 
multiplied. One was abstinence from meat 
from Sexagesima Sunday until Good Fri- 
day, save on the Sundays. Another was 
the burning on Ash Wednesday by the 
bishop of palm branches kept from the 
previous Palm Sunday. The ashes were 
then sprinkled with holy water and the 
sign of a cross made on the foreheads of 
worshipers. Passion plays, processions 
carrying the cross, stations of the cross, 
a complete holiday from work during Holy 
Week, special adorations for the saints, 
blessing of holy water and other observ- 
ances were inaugurated during this 
medieval period. ' 

The scorn of the Reformers for this at- 
titude was expressed in the “Apology” as 
follows: “In many countries, such as Italy 
and Spain, our adversaries have no preach- 
ing, except in Lent. And even then, they 
teach nothing but human ordinances, speak 
of calling on the saints, of blessed water, 
and similar foolishness.” 

The Reformers urged abolition of many 
of the cancerous growths on the pious ob- 
servance of the season. Luther complained 
that so much fasting led to excess and 
drunkenness when it was all over. The 
Lutheran Church'since his time has sought 
a return to the original and proper prac- 
tice of Lent. It should be developed as a 
time of personal consecration and recon- 
secration, of spiritual and sermonic con- 
centration on the Cross and sacrifice of 
Christ, and of a renewed evaluation of the 
mystery and power of the Atonement. 


A VULGAR VERSION 
Jamaica, N. Y., 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

Ir was my pleasure (or displeasure) the 
other day to see a copy of the new “Bailey” 
New Testament. One need only scan a 
few pages of it to see that it is a farce on 
a revision of Holy Writ along so-called 
“sociologic” (?) lines. To say it is a trav- 
esty is putting it mildly. Dr. Irwin of Chi- 
cago, a learned theologian and teacher of 
the Bible, is quoted to me as having said 
after looking over Bailey’s new revision, 
that “there is no need to vulgarize the 
Bible,” and I agree with Dr. Irwin that 
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his statement is correct, only too mild. 
I think Tue LutTHeran ought to caution its 
readers against the use of this revision. 
As far as I can see, the Moffat revision is 
modern enough. Personally I can find 
in the King James version sufficiently mod- 
ern language to enable me to get from my 
Bible all and more than I need. 

Lest your readers do not have an op- 
portunity to see this new monstrous vol- 
ume, let me quote a few “translations” (?). 
The Good Samaritan is translated as “a 
good sport”; the wise virgins as “smart 
girls’; laying up treasures as “making a 
pile”; to repent as “get wise to yourself”; 
give us our daily bread as “give us good 
bread, fresh daily”; miracles are referred 
to as “the breaks,” “doing wonders” or 
“indications.” The Gospel is referred to 
as “good news” or “you’d be surprised.” 

The author, Dr. Bailey, claims that he 
has worked thirty-five years on this re- 
vision (?). To me he has not only wasted 
his time, but has brought nothing new 
to the readers of the Book, but has de- 
tracted from it much that is dear to those 
who know it. 

Dr. Scott, a teacher in the same college 
with Dr. Bailey, calls the translation or 
revision “a parody.” Nothing to my mind 
is truer. 

I repeat that I think Tue Lurueran ought 
to caution its readers against the volume. 

Francis C, LEvupPo.p. 


FILM LIBRARY IDEA 
APPROVED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE READ with keen interest the article 
concerning the “Motion Picture Confer- 
ence” of the National Lutheran Council 
as announced in the January 18 issue of 
THE LUTHERAN. 

It has been my feeling for a number of 
years that the motion picture field should 
be developed, not only for educational 
service, but also for religious service. This 
need has been made more apparent after 
serving for the past year as a Sunday 
school superintendent. 

The statement of Mr. Bartz, “I think we 
little realize the powerful agency we have 
in motion pictures,” is agreeably received. 
Every Lutheran congregation should en- 
deavor to promote interest in this effective 
and valuable service. 

More power to Ralph H. Long, D.D., and 
to the National Lutheran Council in their 
efforts to bring this development into 
speedy operation. 

Please keep us advised of further and 
final development of this project. 

RatpyH R. Garver, Superintendent, 

St. John’s Lutheran Sunday School, 

Hagerstown, Md. 


A CORRECTION 


In THE issue of THE LUTHERAN under date 
of January 25 an article under the head- 
ing, “What the Church Offers Youth,” was 
mistakenly credited to Mr. C. H. Usina, 
Macon, Ga. The writer of the article and 
its reader before a meeting of the Luther 
League in Macon was Miss Doris Jones. 
Tue LUTHERAN apologizes to Miss Jones for 
its mistake. — 
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THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Your scripe is a part of three pastors’ 
associations—the Tuscarawas, the Canton, 
the Stark County groups; the latter being 
composed of the A. L. C.-U. L. C. min- 
isters in Stark and surrounding counties. 
He is the president of the former and the 
latter groups; Pastor Dale Recker of Stras- 
burg being president of the Canton group. 
I mention the above facts to say that I 
glory in these winter days in the contacts 
and the fellowship of these groups of kin- 
dred minds and spirits. Here is an in- 
tellectual stimulus, too, that stands the 
preacher in good stead. 

And that these groups possess kindred 
minds and spirit may be shown in the 
friendly way in which these pastors share 
in their discussions and in the perfect 
agreement to hold our Lenten Retreat 
jointly this year. The pastors of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church graciously extended 
the invitation; the pastors of the United 
Lutheran Church readily accepted the in- 
vitation. The retreat will be held in Mar- 
tin Luther Church, the Rev. Otto Mees 
pastor, February 21, beginning at 10.00 
A. M. It will be a two-period meeting. In 
the first, somewhat of an informal nature, 
there will be four brief meditations on 
“The Kingdom of Jesus Christ,” the 
preachers being Pastors Earl Stainbrook, 
G. M. Lubold, H. G. Blickensderfer, and 
A, P. Ebert. In the chief service Pastor 
Mees will be the liturgist, and Pastor C. L. 
Warstler the preacher. 

The Tuscarawas group has planned its 
usual Lenten exchange for six mid-week 
periods covering the churches of the 
county. The theme chosen is “The Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ,’ and the individual 
subjects are “Prayer,” “Truth,” “Service,” 
“Love,” “The Sinner,” “The Sacrifice.” 
The preachers are, in the order of sub- 
jects named, L. W. Sifferd, D.D., E. J. 
Gregg, M. G. Bishop, H. G. Getter, D.D., 
Dale Recker, C S. Foust. Each pastor is in 
his own parish on Ash Wednesday. 


It is a matter of interest, at least, to 
know that the Millersburg church has pro- 
duced the author of the clean comic 
“Blondie.” He is Chic Young, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Young. B. J. Young, the 
grandfather, was a lifelong member of the 
Millersburg church. Chick says: “I try 
to picture the average girl of this age, the 
kind who leads in the complete return to 
femininity—a reaction from sports clothes 
and boyish figures and flapperism in gen- 
eral.” A brother of Chick’s, Lyman Young, 
has created “Tim Tyler.” 


The author of “My Son, My Son,” 
Howard Spring, in speaking of a highly 
successful play one of his characters had 
in preparation, says that “every word had 
to tell. The first ten minutes of a play 
are tremendously important. You have to 
fight against latecomers and the apathy 
of the audience. You must get ’em quick.” 
Perhaps this declaration should have its 
appeal with some of us preachers! 


Edward P. Scharf, D.D., Freeport, Il. 
becomes the successor of the Rev. J. M. 
Recher in the Baltic Parish. Pastor Sharf 
is no newcomer in the Synod of Ohio. He 
began his work February 1. The Baltic 
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Parish consists of churches in Baltic, Stone 
Creek, Evans Creek, Chili, and Burkhart. 


Origin of “Silent Night” 

Pastor Paul Ebert of our Dover church 
has given a rather new interpretation of 
the origin of “Silent Night.” “It was com- 
posed in this way,” states Pastor Ebert, 
according to “The Dover Reporter,” “the 
organ in a church had broken and the 
Christmas season was near at hand. The 
church organist could do only one thing 
about it and that was to have a piece com- 


posed that would be simple enough to: 


play on his broken down organ. This piece 
was ‘Silent Night, Holy Night,’ and little 
did he realize that he was introducing a 
piece that would live through the years.” 

According to Dr. John W. Horine in his 
book, “Sacred Song,” this lovely Christ- 
mas hymn was written by the Rev. Joseph 
Mohr, a Catholic priest. “It seems,” says 
Dr. Horine, “that Mohr had gone to be a 
guest at the house of friends just prior to 
Christmas. A crude Christmas pageant was 
performed for his entertainment. On the 
way home he climbed the Totenberg, over- 
looking Oberndorf, where he dwelt. There 
he stood in silent meditation. The silence 
of the night, the starry splendor of the 
winter sky, thrilled his soul. Quickly he 
descended to his parish house, and late 
that night wrote the words of ‘Silent 
Night!’ The next day he hurried to his 
friend and co-worker, Franz Gruber, or- 
ganist and school teacher, and asked him 
to write music for the lines. The latter 
eagerly embraced the opportunity, and 
thus was given to the world one of the 
most exquisite of Christmas carols.” 


Recently there passed away at Dover 
John C. Helwig, at the age of eighty-two, 
who was a graduate from Wittenberg Col- 
lege sixty years ago while his uncle, Dr. 
John Helwig, was president of that school. 
Mr. Helwig was widely known as a debater 
and a student of scientific farming. He 
was never married. 


A Bible Display 

The Holmes County Library recently 
displayed in a drug store window in Mil- 
lersburg an interesting group of Bibles 
and hymn books. The exhibits gathered 
from Holmes County families are relics 
brought from Philadelphia in covered 
wagons by pioneers. They are in English, 
German, French, and Greek, some of which 
have two parallel languages on each page. 
The oldest Bible was in “French and Ger- 
man and was published in 1782. A psalter, 
published in 1796, containing the Psalms 


_of David in French and set to music, and 


a Welsh Bible published in 1824 are in the 
collection. The largest Bible is in German 
with the original comments and interpre- 
tations of Dr. Martin Luther after each 
verse.” 


The New Philadelphia librarian recently 
gave a list of the book authors of Tuscarawas 
County. It is a long list, yet there is no 
claim that it is complete. Among the fields 
of literature these authors have chosen 
history, poetry, science, theology, ete. 
Prominent among the names of Tuscarawas 
authors are Drs. L. H. Larimer, L. S. 
Keyser, Benjamin Pershing of Wittenberg 
College and Seminary, Julius Seebach, and 
Mrs. Seebach. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By the Rev. A. C. Baughman 


ONE OF THE most active organizations in 
this section of the Church is the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee and case workers 
stationed at Eau Claire and Waupaca. In 
October an intensive educational and pro- 
motional campaign was begun which is still 
carrying on in some sections of the state. 
Annual memberships are solicited all 
through the year. A budget of $24,000 is 
being actively sought to carry on this 
work covering the State of Wisconsin. It 
will mean a great work if this can be 
accomplished. 

As a staff of workers, there is a Field 
Secretary in charge of solicitation of funds 
and educational promotion; a full-time in- 
stitutional pastor in charge of the Institu- 
tional Department; a Case Work Super- 
visor with three full-time case workers in 
the field, and an office staff to care for 
records. 

At present there are 227 children’s cases 
in the care of the Society; 130 of these are 
in three children’s homes and 98 are in 
foster home placements. The Society served 
a total of 257 children in 1938. The care 
of these children in foster homes is some- 
times given free by the foster parents, or 
it must be paid for by the Society. Miss 
Evelyn Hovdesven, Case Supervisor, has 
reported twenty children placed in per- 
manent homes for adoption during 1938. 
Eighteen of these were babies and the 
other two were a brother and sister of 
high school age placed. in a home where 
the foster parents will send them to col- 
lege if they are fitted for it. She also re- 
ports twin boys of six years placed in a 
fine home after the New Year.- In every 
one of these placements of children the 
child hase been fitted to the home, and 
the home to the child. 

Miss Hovdesven also reports that during 
1938 work was done with sixty-five un- 
married mothers. Guidance was given 
these mothers and plans undertaken Jead- 
ing to a permanet solution of their prob- 
lems. 

The monthly report of the Rev. G. C. 
Hansler, Director of Institutional Missions, 
carries the information that during De- 
cember this department baptized three, 
confirmed nine and gave Holy Communion 
to thirty-six men at the Green Bay State 
Reformatory. Service is given by the de- 
partment in twenty-three different insti- 
tutions. 


The 1939 meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Conference will as- 
semble in Milwaukee June 14-16. A fine 
welcome will be extended by the Lutheran 
Welfare Society. We will be happy to be 
hosts to this fine group of social-minded 
Lutherans. 


C. Alton Piel, D.D., pastor of St. John’s 
Chuch, Elkhorn, Wis., accepted a call to 
Reformation Church and entered upon his 
new work early in February. This large 
congregation has been cared for since the 
death of Dr. Paul R. Siebert by the Rev. 
Carl Eckhoff as interim pastor. 


The Rev. Adolph Kappes of St. John’s 
Church (Wartburg Synod) was in St. 
Luke’s Hospital with pneumonia part of 
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December, but is fully recovered and back 
at his parish duties. 


The Rev. H. G. Koch of Cedarburg is 
reported recovering rapidly and will be 
able to take over his full responsibility in 
the parish at the expiration of a leave of 
absence about March 1. Pastor Koch was 
stricken with illness while preaching at a 
Holy Communion and Adult Baptism serv- 
ice several months ago. He has been con- 
fined to his home since that time. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


SOME TIME AGO one of our older pastors 
made the remark, “After we get through 
with this anniversary or event, we hoped 
to have a little breathing spell. But in 
each case there was another special serv- 
ice to require added energy and activity.” 
How well we know the truth of this state- 
ment in the busy pastorate! With the 
Christmas and New Year special services 
over, we turn to reports; to the year’s ob- 
jectives; to give emphasis to the Anni- 
versary Appeal that it be not forgotten in 
1939, and to give attention to the Calendar 
of Causes of the United Lutheran Church. 
Several congregations will have anniver- 
sary services during the year. To make 
progress in the individual congregation is 
to promote the work of the whole Church. 
No congregation can remain in status quo 
and be healthy. The old things are good 
in themselves, but newness freshens the 
outlook and stimulates activity. In twenty 
years the United Lutheran Church has 
made real progress in unifying the life of 
the Church and promoting the work of 
congregations. This progress has been 
made under the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
so that ideas and methods presented for 
use by congregations are sound and prac- 
tical. Anyone familiar with the work of 
the Church, may be thankful and proud 
to be a member of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


A good percentage of the congregations 
in this Central Conference availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to have the Rev. 
Harry Rubenstein, Jewish Mission Super- 
intendent of the United Lutheran Church, 
to tell of his work. The brethren were 
glad to have Pastor Rubenstein present 
his cause, which is the cause of Christ. 
He made a favorable impression upon our 
people, and in some instances upon the 
sons of Abraham, who are not in the 
Christian household. One of his char- 
acteristic statements to Rabbinical Jews is, 
“I din’t change my religion, I progressed.” 
We hope he will come again to our con- 
ference. 


The Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, Director of 
Public Relations of Carthage College, has 
made himself and the school prominent. 
As a publicity director he is competing 
with the Chicago Tribune, if that is pos- 
sible. He has given considerable publicity 
to the work of our Illinois Synod, which 
is commendable. If the work is worth 
doing, it’s worth telling about. That’s the 
slogan in Central Illinois. Of course we 
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do miss a lot of valuable news, but some 
day we hope to have full coverage. 


The First Lutheran Church of Decatur, 
the Rev. Carl I. Empson pastor, was the 
recipient of an appropriate Christmas gift, 
a pair of brass vases for the altar, pre- 
sented by Mrs. A. A. Kelch in memory of 
Mr. Kelch. The congregation at Irving, 
of which the Rev. Arthur Schmidt is pas- 
tor, was presented with a wooden cross 
for the altar, made and presented by Mr. 
Julius Carriker. Gifts of this type render 
the worship service more helpful. 


The Ware’s Grove Congregation of the 
Hillsboro Parish, Ezra Keller, D.D., pastor, 
made a great improvement to their church 
property. On the eighth day of January a 
church basement was dedicated, the result 
of much love and free labor. At that serv- 
ice, Miss Josephine Turner, a former mem- 
ber of Ware’s Grove, and now taking voice 
culture in New York City, was. present 
and rendered joyful service in song. This 
congregation is unique from the stand- 
point of loyalty and devotion to their 
church. Most of the people came from 
New Hampshire, and they have. carried 
with them that high quality of New Eng- 
land culture. 


Several of our congregations followed 
the idea of a candlelight service at Christ- 
mas time. That was true of St. Mark’s, 
Nokomis, of which the writer is pastor. A 
unique service was held at 11.15 Christmas 
Eve, and the church was filled with thank- 
ful worshipers. The Christmas message 
was arranged by the use of Christmas 
carols and appropriate Christmas mes- 
sage, all made more impressive by the use 
of candles by the choir and congregation. 
The Brotherhood started the New Year by 
retiring one of the Nachusa bonds. They 
hope that a little later another can be re- 
tired. As Dr. E. B. Burgess, president of 
the United Synod of New York, said: “If 
the Brotherhood has a work to do, the 
brothers will have to do it.” Many in the 
Central Conference are doing just that, 
and first-hand information leads us to 
say Nokomis has proved the worth of the 
Brotherhood in answer to the January 
topic in Lutheran Men. 


Writers in all fields are likely to make 
long statements; that’s true of this scribe. 
The names of our officers of the Luther 
League of the Capital District are the 
same, namely, Miss Anette Wilson of 
Peoria, president; Miss Adelaide O’Brien 
of Springfield, vice-president; Bill Swar- 
brick, III, of Carthage College, secretary- 
treasurer. We'll let you know definitely 
when they are changed. 


Two things of interest in Central Illinois 
to many people are a mild winter and an 
oil boom. We are not so certain about the 
increase of church attendance due to the 
mild weather, but we did learn that oil 
or “black gold” serves the Kingdom of 
God. A little country congregation near 
Vandalia, with twenty members, gave a 
thousand dollars to an orphanage and a 
thousand dollars to an Old Folks’ Home. 
We'll be glad to hear of some more folks 
being successful in that direction, and see 
if it will prove beneficial to Nachusa 
Children’s Home or the Mulberry Home 
for the Old Folks 
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Lithographed Easter 
Offering Envelope No. 134 


A new inexpensive Easter Offering Enve- 
lope, size 34% x 5%%, with flap on the smaller 
end, is provided in No. 134 Offering Enve- 
lopes. The design is very beautifully done 
by offset in four colors. 

Price, $4:50 per thousand; in lesser quanti- 
ties, 60 cents per hundred. 


Easter Pageants 


THE RESURRECTION 
TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the 
truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, 
in revelation, and in experience, culminating 
in the effect of this great truth upon the 
human heart today. ; 

The costuming and staging are very sim- 
ple, making the pageant easy of presenta- 
tion and within the reach of all who truly 
desire to present a beautiful, dignified, 
churchly, meaningful, Easter pageant. 
Twenty-five characters are suggested, but 
this number may be reduced by having one 
individual represent two or more of the 
characters. 

There is also a suggestion for an order of 
service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers 
included, making the pageant into a com- 
plete service, should anyone desire to use 
it in that way. 

Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE RESURRECTION 
STORY 


Arranged by WILFRIED C. H. TAPPERT 


A reverent dramatization of the Easter 
Story. In this presentation only one indi- 
vidual has a speaking part and this is con- 
fined to scriptural material. In each of the 
six scenes the participants represent by ac- 
tion, gesture and poses the individuals indi- 
cated in the scriptural account as it is read 
or recited. Familiar and appropriate hymns, 
to be sung by a junior or senior choir, or 
the school, serve as a finale to each scene. 
Directions for costuming, properties and 
presentation are included. 

Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


It Has been hard for the United States to 
get over the upsets incurred in the No- 
vember elections, especially in those states 
which were known for their liberal or 
radical or progressive views. Out of the 
elections here in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
comes these two interesting items that we 
think readers of Tue LutTHeran should 
know. 

Wisconsin’s Governor 


The new Wisconsin Governor, the Hon. 
Julius P. Heil, selected J. F. Fedders, D.D., 
of our Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, as 
chaplain of the Inauguration Day cere- 
monies held January 2. Mr. William C. 
Maas, a well-known Lake Park layman, 
was appointed executive secretary to the 
Governor. Time magazine has this to say 
about the new Wisconsin Governor: “Be- 
hind his: confidence, says Julius Heil, there 
is prayer. He likes to recall how, five years 
ago, after Milwaukee’s striking public 
utility employes and their managements 
had been deadlocked for three days, he 
appeared before them as N.R.A.’s con- 
ciliator at 3.00 A. M., and said, ‘Now, gen- 
tlemen, my mother told me that when un- 
dertaking anything important, always ask 
the assistance of the Deity. I am going to 
ask you all to pray with me.’ He intoned, 
‘Our Father Who art in heaven.’ After 
the quarrelers had mumbled the prayer, 
the strike was settled in fifteen minutes.” 

The December issue of Ecclesia Plan- 
tanda of the Board of American Missions 
tells us: “It often happens that otherwise 
good people pass by a mission church to 
worship with an influential congregation 
assembled in an imposing structure. Pas- 
tor Stuhr of Ascension Church, St. Paul, 
Minn., writes of an exception. The chil- 
dren of the new Governor of Minnesota 
are members of the Sunday school, and 
one is attending the catechetical class.” 


Good Laymen—Good Citizens 


It is good to know that good laymen of 
our churches are being recognized as be- 
ing good citizens and of value to their 
communities. The following was clipped 
from the Milwaukee Journal a few weeks 
ago. It refers to Mr. Carl Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee, who is a very loyal layman of 
Redeemer Church of that city, A. A. Zinck, 
D.D., pastor: 


“ZEIDLER Is NAMED FoR Civic AWARD 

“Carl Zeidler, an assistant city attorney, 
has been selected as the 1939 recipient of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce civic 
award, it was announced by Warren 
Badtke, chairman of the award committee. 

“Mr. Zeidler will be presented with the 
award at a dinner January 20 at the Pfister 
Hotel, at which city, state and county gov- 
ernment officials will speak. The program 
will be broadcast over WIMJ, The Journal 
radio station. 

“Mr. Zeidler is a graduate of West Di- 
vision High School, Marquette University 
and the Wisconsin College of Music. He 
is president of the Sunday Morning Break- 
fast Club, an officer in the Steuben So- 
ciety, a trustee of the Wisconsin Govern- 
ment Service League and a past president 
of the Symphonic Male Chorus. 
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“In announcing the award, the junior 
chamber cited Mr. Zeidler’s work as as- 
sistant city attorney in framing the bicycle 
ordinance, promoting Americanism and 
working against pinball games as evidence 
of his civic service.” 

It has always been known that gambling 
and the racketeers go hand in hand. Even 
the church bingo party is not immune. 
The following came to light the week of 
January 23 in Milwaukee. A syndicate in 
that city has been running bingo parties 
in the name of churches, fraternal or- 
ganizations and civic groups. Paying them 
$25 merely for the use of the group’s 
name, the syndicate pocketed all the rest. 
No matter how innocent the game, if it 
involves a gamble, there is always the 
temptation to cheat and the hardened 
criminal conscience will take the advantage. 


Pre-Lenten Retreat 

The president of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence just sends me word that the annual 
Pre-Lenten Retreat will be held February 
13 at Mt. Olive Lutheran Church, Muk- 
wanago, Wis., the Rev. H. W. Saeger pastor. 
The tone of this retreat will be purely 
meditative and devotional. The theme is, 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” The re- 
treat will begin at 10.00 A. M. with a Com- 
munion Service. The sermon on the theme, 
“The Cross of Christ,” will be preached 
by the Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. in 
the afternoon there will be four medita- 
tions on “How the Experiences of Our 
Saviour Help Us to Carry the Cross,” de- 
veloped by the following meditations: “In 
the Wilderness,” by the Rev. Harrison C. 
Rex of St. Peter’s Church, Janesville, 
Wis.; “On the Mountain,” by the Rev. H. 
Stanley Holman of Faith Church, Kenosha, 
Wis.; “In the Garden,” by J. F. Fedders, 
D.D., of Lake Park Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and “On the Cross,” by P. W. Roth, 
D.D., of Epiphany Church, Milwaukee. In 
charge of the prayers and service the foi- 
lowing pastors will participate: the Rev. 
Charles F. Burmeister of Milwaukee, the 
Rey. John F. Shannon of Milwaukee, the 
Rey. William Niebling of Wauwatosa, Wis., 
the Rev. Frank O. Broesicke of Waterloo, 
Wis., and the Rev. Theodore S. Rees of 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


The week of January 29 marked the 
dedication of the new educational build- 
ing of Salem Lutheran Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and the rededication of the 


changed church building, the Rev. Paul. 


Luther Wetzler pastor. Special services 
and programs were held all during the 
week. The following pastors of the synod 
were on the program: R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., president of the Synod of the North- 
west: P. W. Roth, D.D., of Milwaukee; the 
Rev. Carl H. Bartsch of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; the Rev. E. F. Marker of Red Wing, 
Minn.; the Rev. H. J. Motz-kus of Minne- 
apolis; and Jonas H. Dressler, D.D., of 
Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis. 


Norettes. Latest report on Anniversary 
Appeal 13,000 pledged. . St. John's 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. Lyle 
Burns pastor, dedicated two memorial 
art windows on Christmas Day. ... Miss 
Annie Kutz and her sister, Mrs. Margaret 
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Draeger, were runners-up in the Inter- 
national Milking Contests held in Chicago 
last November. The Kutz family are mem- 
bers of St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, Wis., 
the Rev. C. F. Schneider pastor. ... The 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board made a hurried visit 
to our territory, meeting with pastors, 
Sunday school officers and teachers the 
week of December 11. Meetings were held 
in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Madison, 
and Appleton in the Wisconsin Conference 
and in Minneapolis, Minn. Being held so 
near the Christmas holidays the meetings 
were not as well attended as they should 
have been. . .. A Lutheran Basketball 
League is keeping the young men of Mil- 
waukee busy. . . . The congregation of 
St. John’s Church, Oshkosh, Wis., pre- 
sented their pastor, the Rev. E. R. Wick- 
lund, with a complete trout fishing outfit 
on his birthday this January. ... The 
Stewardship Committee of the Northwest 


Synod report that the Epiphany number © 


of their Devotional Booklet was completely 
sold out with a number of orders unfilled 
and that they were printing 110,000 copies 
of the coming Lenten edition. This is the 
fifth year for publishing this booklet. 
J. H. Dressler, D.D., professor of Practical 
Theology at Northwestern Seminary, has 
been the editorial head since its begin- 
ning... . Green Lake Lutheran Summer 
School, week of July 16. . . . Redeemer 
Church, Livingstone, Mont., the Rev. 
Webster Clement pastor, has remodeled 
their church basement. . . . Oliver D. 
Baltzly, D.D., of Omaha, Nebr., will de- 
liver a course of thirteen lectures at Faith 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


From Annual Reports 


St. John’s Church, Lakeville, Minn., the 
Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre pastor, reports 11 
baptized and 35 adults received, and the 
largest confirmation class in the history 
of the church. They remodeled the church 
parlors, rebuilt the furnace, and re-roofed 
the parsonage at a total cost of $650. The 
congregation will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary this year. The pastor was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Central Confer- 
ence by the president of synod. 


Beaver Dam, Wis., the Rev. T. S. Rees 
pastor, reports a greatly increased num- 
ber of pledges for 1939. 


St. John’s Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Lyle C. Burns pastor, reached an all-time 


high for communicant members this last _ 


year, 725; a 19.7 per cent increase over 
1937. One hundred sixteen new members 
were received. 


The Hartford, Wis., Sunday School grew 
by twenty-two members during the past 
year. The Rev. C. B. Lund is pastor. 


St. James, Marinette, Wis., received 75 
into membership, and had an increase in 
average attendance for the year of thirty 


per Sunday. They reduced their indebted- _ 


ness by $1,000, and repaired the church 


roof at a cost of about $200. . ; 


Emmanuel Church, Menominee, Mich., — 


the only U. L. C. A. church in the upper 
peninsula, increased its membership by 
twenty, improved its property by putting — 
a curbing on two sides of its property, and 
improved its heating system. 
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) QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 


t By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


' In THIs section of the country 1939 came 
in like a lamb, with days almost like the 
“palmy days of spring.” Some may say, 
and “It will go out like a lion.” Well, that 
time is days off, but we feel the wiggling 
of the lion’s tail as we find ourselves at 
this writing in the grip and chilly touch 
of “Old Man Winter,” with the mercury 
in the thermometer outside the bay win- 
dow of our study down to two degrees 
above zero, and a breeze blowing about 
sixty-seven miles an hour according to 
weather reports. 


Among Our Congregations 

Many of our congregations have been, 
and are, holding their annual congrega- 
tional meetings. Reports show that they 
have been making praiseworthy history 
the past year. This is commendable in 
consideration of ever-increasing alluring 
invitations, and strategic attacks by the 


armies of Satan. 


The members of St. John’s Church, Wil- 


_ liam C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, are nearing 


the completion of their fine new church 
edifice. The congregation moved from their 
church school house, where they wor- 
shiped for a number of years, into their 
new building for their Christmas services. 


The Allentown Conference sponsored a 
very successful Evangelistic Rally through 
its Committee on Evangelism in Rosemont 
Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, Pa. on 
Epiphany, January 6, in the evening. The 
writer, chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, presided and conducted the open- 


. ing devotions. Topics were presented on 


“How Christ Won Men and Women,” by 
the Rev. D. D. Kistler, St. John’s Church, 
Coopersburg, Pa.; “How to Win a Man to 


Christ,’ by Prof. Paul V. Kunkel, St. 


Stephen’s, Allentown, Pa.; “How to Win a 
Woman to Christ,’ by Mrs. Albert B. 
Sellers, Rosemont, Bethlehem, Pa.; and 


. “How to Win a Young Person to Christ,” 


by Miss Melba Beam, St. Paul’s, Easton, 
Pa. The subject discussed in the forum 
period conducted by the Rev. Gomer S. 
Rees, Redeemer, Allentown, member of 
the committee, was, “What Can We Do?” 
The closing devotions were conducted by 
the Rev. H. J. Croushore, pastor loci, who 
is a member of the committee. 


The Community Religious Leadership 
Training School opened its second semester 
of the 1938-1939 session Monday evening, 
January 23, at Muhlenberg College. The 


-two Lutheran men connected with the 


school are Rev. Prof. Russell W. Stine, 
professor of religion at Muhlenberg, who 


- teaches “The Life of St. Paul,” and Prof. 


Paul V. Kunkel, professor of mathematics 
at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, who is 
registrar, and taught “Dramatics” during 
the first semester. A number of Bible 
school teachers and workers in our Lu- 
theran churches of the city and vicinity 
are enrolled. 


Luther League delegates from Lehigh, 
Northampton, and Monroe counties of 
Pennsylvania convened in a three-county 
departmental and presidents’ conference in 
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Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Jan- 
uary 21. Simultaneous classes covering the 
seven departments of the Allentown Dis- 
trict Luther League met for discussion of 
League problems in their particular fields. 
At the evening fellowship dinner at the 
Sun Inn, Bethlehem, reports were given 
of the afternoon sessions, and pictures 
were shown of Long Beach, Calif., which 
will be the convention city of the Luther 
League of America July 6 to 10, 1939. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Allentown Conference held their executive 
meeting in Rosemont Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., the Rev. H. J. Croushore pastor, Jan- 
uary 26. Mrs. John H. Raker, matron of 
the Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, and 
acting president of the society, presided. 
At the morning session reports were 
read by the department officers, and 
departmental secretaries led in discussion 
groups. Mrs. George Kercher, Stony. Creek 
Mills, the new synodical mission study 
secretary, was the speaker at the after- 
noon session. 


Muhlenberg College News 


The January issue of the Muhlenberg 
College Alumni Magazine reached our 
study. We always await this magazine with 
great delight. It is replete with interesting 
college news and news flashes of members 
of the various classes who are making his- 
tory in their various fields for which they 
have laid the foundations at their Alma 
Mater. Some of them are known to us; 
some of them are not. But whether known 
or unknown we are interested in them as 
fellow alumni, and always rejoice in learn- 
ing of the fine constructive work they 
are endeavoring to do for the welfare of 
humanity. 

This issue delights us much in its por- 
trayal of the forward steps taken in the 
interest of a still greater Muhlenberg in 
the sense of better equipment and greater 
learning facilities for her students. And 
we alumni can do much to enhance this 
forward-looking program by showing just 
loyalty to our mother who has not only 
nurtured us and sent us forth equipped 
for life but who also follows us and con- 
tinuously invites us to return and make 
use of what she still has to offer to us. 

This year’s enrollment at Muhlenberg is 
501, the largest in the history of the col- 
lege. Registrar Harry A. Benfer is anxious 
to have this exceeded this coming year. 
He has already begun to work on said 
registrations, and is receiving an unprece- 
dented number from young men who 
recognize the fine and superior facilities 
and program of Muhlenberg, and are eager 
to enroll in a college of this type. If any 
who read this letter know of any high 
school students who contemplate entering 
college next fall, may we remind you that 
you will be conferring a real favor upon 
them to bring Muhlenberg College to their 
attention now? 

May we inform you further that eight 
four-year scholarships valued at $1,200 
each will again be awarded through com- 
petitive examinations to be given on the 
campus April 29. Detailed information re- 
garding the same may be received from 
Registrar Benfer. Tell all qualified high 
school seniors to apply for the same before 
the first of April. 
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A WITNESSING CHURCH 


Interesting Discussions at Educational Insti- 
tute in New York State 


THE SEVENTH annual Educational Insti- 
tute was held at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Binghamton, N. Y., January 22, 
starting in the afternoon. The theme was 
“Hivangelism: What Can and Should I 
Do?” with the hope that it would provide 
the individual Christian with a working 
knowledge of the Church’s evangelistic 
program and to enlist his full services in 
the work. 

The Rev. Norman Sutterlin of St. Paul’s 
Church, Johnson City, N. Y., opened the 
session with a devotional service, pointing 
out from his Scripture reading of John 14 
that Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Light. 

“A witnessing church is based first on 
its faith in Christ and its knowledge of 
the Bible,” said the Rev. Paul C. White, 
Ph.D., educational secretary of the United 
Synod of New York, “and a will to work 
with a vision for the work yet to be done 
must follow. We are not to look at the 
world as it is but as it ought to be; not 
to look at ourselves as we are but as we 
ought to be. We must witness in words, 
through our deeds and in our living.” 

A conference discussion was led by the 
Rev. Rudolf Ludwig of Prince of Peace 
Church, Binghamton, and brought out the 
fact that only fifty-five per cent of the 
population in New York State were won to 
the Christian Church and that it was the 
work of the followers of the Kingdom of 
God to invite others to His church. Prac- 


tical suggestions and methods were con- 


sidered. 

In explaining the “Witnessing Church— 
Where and What and How,” the Rev. 
Arthur H. Getz, associate secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board, used 
the Great Commission as his theme. The 
spreading of the message in the apostolic 
age was not an easy task. Rome was just 
as materialistic as our present age. There 
were social disorders, moral disintegration 
and open opposition to exterminate Chris- 
tianity. Our message is the same as it was 
then—a Crucified and Risen Christ. To 
bring about successful witnessing one must 
be “instant in prayer,” engaged in “sing- 
ing’and praying to God,” and by practising 
deeds of love and mercy. People learn 
more from us because of what we are than 
because of what we say. 

Discussion by the Rev. Paul Tritschler 
of Nativity Church, Endicott, N. Y., and 
the suggestions for effective witnessing in 
the local community as formulated by the 
Rev. Chrisenberry A. Ritchie, pastor loci, 
were as follows: (1) Concerted effort in 
stimulating and effecting personal conse- 
cration and service; (2) our organized ma- 
chinery already set up should be used 
more effectively; (3) definite program of 
the Sabaoth plan should be fruitfully 
adopted. 

At the Vesper Service Mr. Getz chal- 
lenged leaders and workers alike to build- 
ing a more Christian personality and sug- 
gested aids for developing their leadership 
in the work of the Church. Dr. White in- 
stalled officers for the ensuing year. 

The institute was in charge of the pastor 
and: the parish: worker, Miss Emily Herr. 
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THE BOY SCOUT COMPASS 
(Continued from page 7) 


future a thrilling anticipation—it is the 
greatest period of history since the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. 

Victory may come sooner than we ex- 
pect, but I have an idea that some of you 
scouts will have to deal with some of the 
problems and struggles that are giving 
your elders much concern today. There- 
fore, you will get ready for the fray. Foot- 
ball men begin their training long before 
the opening game. I like the story of a 
boy in a boarding school who wrote home 
about a football game in which he played 
on the line. His team was defeated. He 
wrote: “The enemy found a hole in the 
line and it was ‘me.’ But just wait, it was 
my first game; wait until I get more train- 
ing and discipline, and there won’t be a 
hole where I am.” If you scouts live up 
to your motto, when it becomes necessary 
for your generation to present a united 
front against any evil forces that may 
threaten your country’s life and happiness, 
there won’t be any holes in the line where 
you are. 

I like your motto, “Be Prepared.” Pre- 
paredness is one of the great Christian 
virtues. Jesus was always insisting upon 
it. One of His most thrilling words was 
“Watch!” Sometimes, He dropped the 
word, “Watch,” and used, “Be ready.” It 
means the same thing. If He were speak- 
ing in America today, and especially to a 
group of boys, He would no doubt say, 
“Be prepared.” He would exhort you to 
get ready for the years which lie ahead, 
to equip yourselves so that you may suc- 
cessfully grapple with the coming tasks 
and trials, to fit yourselves for whatever 
situations into which you may be cast. 
Do you know the firemaker’s desire? Let 
his word be yours! 


“As fuel is brought to the fire 
So I purpose to bring 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart’s desire, 

My joy 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind; 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended 
And my father’s fathers 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called— 
The love of man for man— 
The love of man for God.” 


Duty to Others 


“To help other people at all times.” Here 
is the third of the scout’s duties, his duty 
to others. The spirit of scouting is the 
spirit of service. “The scout is friendly.” 
He believes that the best way to have a 
friend is to be one. “The scout is courteous 
and kind.” Someone has said: “Small 
kindnesses, small courtesies, small con- 
siderations, habitually practised, give 
greater charm to the character than the 
display of great talents and accomplish- 
ments.” Good scouts know that to be true 
and they practise it. “The scout is help- 
ful,” and not for pay or praise. The real 
test of a good scout is his doing of daily 
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good turns; and because and whenever he 
lives up to this law, it naturally follows 
that he fulfills another, namely, “The scout 
is cheerful.” The world would be a hap- 
pier place in which to live if we were all 
good scouts after this fashion. 

The stories of Abraham Lincoln releas- 
ing the pig from the soft clay and putting 
back into the nest the fledglings that had 
tried their wings too soon, are well known. 
Just the other day I came across another 
story which shows that Lincoln was a good 
scout long before scouting came to Amer- 
ica. It is said that one morning when he 
was going down a street of the city in 
which he lived he saw a little girl crying 
at the door of one of the houses. He 
stopped and asked her what was the mat- 
ter. She sobbed out her story. She was 
going to visit a friend in another town. 
It was to be her first ride on the train, and 
the expressman had not come for her 
trunk. Mr. Lincoln lifted the trunk onto 
his shoulders and started off, calling to 
the little girl to “Come along.” They just 
caught the train. No wonder the little girl 
never forgot Mr. Lincoln, He was never 
too busy to be kind. And Lincoln and all 
of us get our supreme example and in- 
spiration for the “good turn daily” from 
Jesus of Whom it was said: “He went 
about doing good.” So, 


“Tf we sit down at set of sun 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent.” 


Duty to Self 


The scout’s fourth great duty is the duty 
to self. The last words of the scout oath 
clearly point the way to fulfill this re- 
sponsibility: “Keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” Before Herbert Hoover became 
President of the United States he was a 
highly successful engineer. Someone asked 
the secret of Hoover’s splendid success, 
and one of his associates replied: “He kept 
his mind clear, his body and his soul clean, 
and everlastingly worked.” 

The best way for a scout to be true to 
others is to be true to his own highest 
self. The words of Shakespeare are fa- 
miliar: “To thine own self be true, and 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
A picture that is a universal favorite is 
Sir Galahad. We like to hang that picture 
where young people will see it and be 
inspired by the cleanness and beauty of 
character that it reveals, We are inspired, 
too, by the portrayal of the Boy Scout in 
picture or in reality. And with striking 
appropriateness, we put upon the lips of 
the scout the words of Tennyson’s hero: 


“.. My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Theodore Roosevelt once said: “If you 
are going to do something permanent for 
the average man, you have to begin before 
he is a man. The chance of success lies 
in working with the boy.” He also said: 
“The Boy Scout movement is distinctly an 
asset to our country for the development 
of efficiency, virility, and good citizenship.” 
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~ LUTHERAN LAYMAN 
ELECTED TREASURER 


S. Frederic Telleen of New York Chosen as 
an Official of the International 
Missionary Council 


IN A BULLETIN reporting the proceedings 
of the third International Missionary 
Council which met last December in a 
suburb of Madras, India, the election of 
S. Frederick Telleen of New York to the 
position of treasurer is reported. Other 
Americans and representatives at the con- 
ference who were elected to office are the 
following: 

Dr. John R. Mott of New York City, 
outstanding Christian layman, was re- 
elected chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council at the meeting of that 
body held in Madras, India, December 28. 
While the election of officers is ordinarily 
for a period of ten years, Dr. Mott ac- 
cepted on the understanding that he would 
not hold the office longer than three years. 

Bishop James C. Baker, of the San 
Francisco area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a delegate to the conference, 
was chosen one of the vice-chairmen, The 
other vice-chairmen, all chosen for ten 
years’ service, are: the Bishop of Win- 
chester, England; the Bishop of Dornakal, 
India; the Baroness van Boetzelaer van 
Dubbeldam, of Holland; Miss Yi-Fang Wu, 
Ph.D., Se.D., president of Ginling College, 
Nanking, China; and Dr. Knut B. West- 
man of Sweden. 


Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of New York and | 


the Rev. William Paton of London were 
re-elected secretaries; and Miss D. D. 
Gibson of London, Miss D. H. Standley of 
London, and Miss Ether B. Strong of New 


York, were re-elected assistarit secretaries. . 


S. Frederick Telleen of New York was 
elected treasurer. Dr. J. Merle Davis was 
re-elected director of the Department of 
Social and Economic Research, and his 
office is to be located in New York City. 


BANQUET IN HONOR OF 
PASTOR M. G. RICHARD 
BEAvuTIFUL flowers and an attractively 


decorated table greeted a large attendance 
of members and friends of First Lutheran 


Church, Collingdale, Pa., Thursday eve- — 


ning, January 12, 1939, as they sat down 
to dinner in honor of their retiring pas- 


tor, the Rev. Marion G. Richard. Pastor 


Richard served this congregation as its 
only pastor, since its organization in 1917. 
The banquet was in charge of Mr. A. W. 
Eschner, vice-president of the church 
council. Dr. C. P. Swank offered the 
dinner prayer. 

The pastors of the neighboring churches 
of Collingdale, of which group Mr. Richard 
was the oldest in point of service, were 
present or sent greetings. They all spoke 
appreciatively of Pastor Richard as a min- 
ister and personal friend. It was quite 
evident that sincere regrets were keenly 
felt by the neighboring pastors, as well as 
the congregation upon Mr. Richard’s with- 
drawal. 

Additional guests of honor were the Rev. 
A. C. Kanzinger, president of the former 
Philadelphia Conference; the Rev. S. H 
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Rudisill, president of the Board of Syn- 
odical Missions of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, who was absent on account of an- 
other engagement, but sent his greetings; 
C. P. Swank, D.D., Superintendent of 
Missions, and Mrs. Swank; and Miss Mil- 
‘dred Frankenfield, secretary of the Mission 
office. i 

Mr. Kanzinger spoke very helpfully upon 
“The Pastor as an Ambassador.” Dr. 
Swank, representing the Board of Mis- 
sions which has been supporting the con- 
gregation, spoke of the value of a pastor 
and the indelible impressions of godliness 
left upon the congregation by Mr. Richard’s 
life and service. Mrs. Richard responded 
graciously and Pastor Richard briefly re- 
viewed his happy and fruitful ministry in 
‘Collingdale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard have been blessed 
by having every one of their five children, 
four daughters and one son, confirmed in 
this church. All are now married and use- 
ful in congregational life; one the wife of 
the Rey. Arthur L. Hahn of Mt. Sidney, 
‘Va.; one the active wife of a councilman 
in Bethel Lutheran Church, Trenton, N. J.; 
and two daughters, wives of councilmen, 
and the son an active and influential mem- 
ber of this congregation. 

Mr. Richard has just completed forty 
years in the active ministry. His with- 
drawal from First Church has left a con- 
gregation with aching hearts, but with 
happy and blessed memories. 

It was the high point of the evening 
when the chairman of the Ladies’ Society 
presented Mrs. Richard with a beautiful 
bouquet of roses and the vice-president 
presented Pastor Richard with a beautiful 
loving cup, suitably engraved, representing 
the love and esteem of the congregation. 
The members and friends present were 
generous in their expressions of pleasure 
in having had a part in this happy event. 

Catvin P. Swank. 


CHURCH DEDICATED AT 
MUNHALL, PA. 


THE FirsT church unit of Messiah Church, 
Homestead Park, Munhall, Pa., was ded- 
icated on the lot at the corner of Main 
Street, between Crawford and Lehigh 
Streets, January 22. The sermon in the 
morning was preached by Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
who also performed the act of dedication. 
In the evening Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, mis- 
sionary superintendent of the synod, 
preached the sermon. 

At the gatherings during the week for- 
mer pastors of the congregation were the 
main speakers the first three nights—the 
Rev. L. W. Rupp of Prospect, Pa., the Rev. 
W. A. Berkey of Pittsburgh, and the Rey. 
J. F. Kelly of Wilmington, Del. On Com- 
munity Night greetings were brought by 
visiting clergymen. At the Preparatory 
Service Friday evening the Rev. C. E. 
Dozer, president of the Mission and Church 
Extension Society of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, preached the sermon. Dedicatory 
services closed with the Service of Holy 
‘Communion Sunday morning, the twenty- 


“ninth. 


Dr. Charles M. Teufel has been pastor 
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since 1937. The following is a brief his- 
tory of the congregation: 

Messiah Evangelical Lutheran Church 
had its beginning in Homestead Park in 
1904. Its first and only church building 
in Homestead was dedicated April 6, 1913. 
The merging of three Lutheran general 
bodies into the United Lutheran Church 
in America in 1917 led eventually to Mes- 
siah’s merger with St. John’s Lutheran 
Church of Homtstead in 1928 but with a 
remnant continuing as Messiah in the 
planting of a home mission congregation 
in Homestead Park. Services in the Park 
for several years were held in the Munic- 
ipal Hall on Main Street, at Eugene Ave- 
nue. Then the entire renovated garage at 
Caroline and Davis Streets was rented, 
but in 1937 only the first floor was avail- 
able for services. Different efforts were 
made to build on the present splendid lot 
purchased in 1929. These were rewarded 
in 1938 with a ground-breaking’ service, 
September 23, for the present first unit, 
into which Messiah entered in January 
1939. Thus a persistent faith of years finally 
overcame an obstinate financial depression 
—with the aid of generous mission agencies 
of the United Lutheran Church. 


CHURCH AT RED BANK 
DEDICATED 


THE NEWLY erected Holy Trinity Church 
on East Front Street, Red Bank, N. J., was 
dedicated Sunday afternoon, February 5, 
by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the 
United Synod of New York. The Rev. 


Paul A. Kirsch, assistant executive sec- . 


retary of the Board of American Missions, 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. G. R. F. 
Tamke, president, the Rev. Mr. Wagner, 
vice-president, and the Rev. Henry Meyer, 
secretary of the New Jersey Conference, 
participated in the service. 

On Brotherhood Night Mr. John Sjauken 
of St. Peter’s Church, Plainfield, N. J., 
was the speaker on the topic, “What the 
Church Has a Right to Expect of Her Lay- 
men.” The Ladies’ Aid and Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies were hostesses to the 
women of the Central and Shore Districts 
of the New Jersey Conference one eve- 
ning. The Rev. F. C. Maynard of Dunellen 
spoke on “The Work of the Women in the 
Church.” On Luther League Night the 
pastor of the congregation, the Rev. Walter 
Cowen, preached on “What the Church 
Has a Right to Expect of Its Young Peo- 
ple,” and Mr. Eugene Kelchner, president 
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of the state League, brought greetings. 

Sunday afternoon, February 12, the Rev. 
Herbert Craig, pastor of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, preached, and the people and 
churches of the community were the spe- 
cial guests. The dedication banquet on the 
evening of the fifteenth closed the events 
of this happy celebration. The speaker was 
the former pastor, the Rev. Paul Tritschler. 

The church, of red brick, colonial design, 
will cost, completely furnished, about 
$16,000. The firm of Cherry and Matz, New 
York, were the architects. The interior 
is finished in ivory, the woodwork being 
of walnut. Directly off the chancel a wing 
extends fourteen feet beyond the main 
section of the church and furnishes the 
sacristy and staircase leading to the Sun- 
day school room. The basement contains 
an auditorium seating 150 persons, and a 
kitchen. d 

The chancel furnishings will be provided 
as funds become available. The pews have 
been promised by members and friends, 
and the chancel window is a gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Wilman; the altar will be 
a gift, and the Estey Reed Organ is the 
gift of the women of the church. 

The church was made possible through 
a mortgage loan from the Rural Church 
Fund of the United Synod of New York 
and a Church Extension mortgage loan 
from the Board of American Missions. 


15 YEARS VINDICATE START 


Ascension CuurcH, St. Paul, Minn., ob- 
served its fifteenth anniversary January 
8 and 10 with a special sermon by Prof. 
J. H. Dressler, D.D., and a congregational 
banquet at which the former pastor, the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler, and the president of 
the synod were speakers. The latter was 
the field missionary under whose leader- 
ship the congregation organized in 1924. 
Its early days were spent in two puble 
school barracks, one of which had its win- 
dows boarded up during the eight months 
the church used it. The present building 
was erected in the fall of 1924 and the 
first service was held in it Christmas morn- 
ing of that year. The pastors who followed 
Field Missionary R. H. Gerberding were the 
Rev. P. L. Wetzler, the Rev. C. A. Kipps, 
and the Rev. W. M. Stuhr, 1931 to the 
present. 

Ascension is in some sense typical of 
home mission development in recent years. 
It has weathered the years of declining 
income, which meant also declining de- 
velopment of its community and fewer 
prospects for new membership. But in 
spite of such external developments, the 
congregation has continued its loyalty to 
the Lord. Its benevolences through the 
general fund only have totaled approx- 
imately $6,000. The Church, through the 
Board of American Missions, has given it 
salary aid of approximately $10,000. After 
1940 it will be self-supporting. Aid will 
cease, but there is every reason to believe 
that benevolences will continue and in- 
crease. It will not be long before the 
amount contributed by the -congregation 
will equal that by which it was aided, and 
from then on its gfts will be, as a business 
would say, clear profit. Viewed in that 
light alone, home missions pay.—Bulletin 
of the Synod of the Northwest. 
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CHICAGO’S NOONDAY 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Announced by the Rev. Joseph C. Simonson, 
Director 


LutTHerans of Chicago are uniting in 
holding mid-day services in The Loop 
during the entire period of Lent this year. 
The enterprise is under the sponsorship of 
the Chicago Regional Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods. To launch the mid- 
day services a Vesper Service will be held 
at Rockefeller Memorial Chapel of the 
University of Chicago Sunday afternoon, 
February 19, at 3.00 o’clock. This service 
will be broadcast. 

Dr. Walter H. Traub will preach the 
sermon at the February 19 service. Dr. 
Traub has been pastor of Kountze Memo- 
rial Church in Omaha, Nebr., since 1931. 
The membership of this church now is 
nearly 5,000, of which 2,324 have been 
added during Dr. Traub’s ministry. 

The Rockefeller Chapel service February 
19 will be broadcast. From 3.00 to 3.30 
it will be carried over Station WIND, 560 
ke. WGN, 720 kc., will broadcast the serv- 
ice from 3.30 to 4.00. Our Chicago brethren 
are anxious to have all who can do so attend 
the service, so that there may be standing 
room only in the large University of Chi- 
cago Chapel. But they desire quite as 
much that Lutherans from all sections 
listen to the broadcast and afterward write 
in to the stations. The committee also 
suggests that you tell others to listen in 
and write comments to the stations. 

At this Vesper Service on the last Sun- 
day afternoon before Lent the Northwest 
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Male Choir will sing. Edward A. Nelson, 
choirmaster of the Moreland Lutheran 
Church in Chicago, is the director of the 
group. The organist will be Dean Wilbur 
F. Swanson of the School of Music at 
Augustana College and Theological Sem- 
inary, Rock Island, Ill. Narrator for the 
service will be Pastor Otto E. Hesla of 
Christ Church, Chicago. 

The mid-day Lenten services will be 
held at the Erlanger Theatre, Clark and 
Washington Sts., in the heart of The Loop. 
They begin Ash Wednesday, February 22, 
and continue Monday to Friday each week 
during Lent. The time will be from 12.10 
to 12.30. Except for local preachers one 
day each for four days, outside men have 
been invited to preach one week each. All 
of these mid-day services will be heard 
direct from the stage of the theatre over 
radio station WIND, 560 ke. This broad- 
cast has been made possible by the Lu- 
theran Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Waverly, Iowa. There will be a Lu- 
theran broadcast also on Saturdays over 
the same station and at the same time, 
even though no loop services will be held 
Saturdays. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Waite THE dust still blows—the church 
works! 

Entering the eighth year of drought and 
no-profit crops, western Kansas today faces 
the worst crop outlook in seven years. Add 
to this the removal of activity in oil pro- 
duction to the new fields of Dlinois and 
Missouri and the natural difficulty of 


Let this book help you make this Lenten season more 
meaningful than ever 


Reality in Fellowship 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent, 1939 


By the RT. REV. W. BERTRAND STEVENS 
Bishop of Los Angeles 


Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 


A book of daily devotions which will help its readers 
to meditate on the Christian message and the task of 


the Church in the modern world. 


$1.25. 


Other Books for the Easter Season 


The Spiritual Life 
By Evelyn Underhill 


A little classic by the author of 
Worship and Mysticism. $1.25 


In the City of Confusion 
By Bernard Iddings Bell 
Striking meditations for Lent, 

marked by a deep interest in the 


social and economic implications 
of religion. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


From the Cross: 
The Seven Last Werds 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


A thoughtful and beautifully 
written interpretation. 50 cents 


A Guide to Understanding 
the Bible 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“An impressive synthesis of 
what has been a chaos of confu- 
sion in many minds.”—New York 
Times. $3.00 


Established 1817 
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church work here because of the over- 
whelming preponderance of influence from 
the six different Roman Catholic institu- 
tions in Hays—and you have a picture of 
the task faced by Trinity Lutheran Church 
of Hays, Kan. 

In spite of this, the annual report showed 
progress during the two and a half years 
of the pastorate of the Rev. Walter H. 
Moeller in the following percentages: 


200% increase in benevolence (in full) 

75% increase in membership 

100% increase in church attendance 

50% reduction of church debt 

20% increase in pastor’s salary 

During 1939 the church will celebrate 
its sixtieth year of life by earnest effort 
toward goals as follows: 


Benevolence paid in full 

Church debt entirely paid 

One new member for each year—60 

Sanctuary beautified 

Already oak paneling completely en- 
closing the chancel and forming a reredos 
for the altar has been installed as an an- 
niversary gift. 

Trinity Church looks forward with great 
hope. Its members are convinced that the 
Lutheran Church has a unique and definite 
place to fill in the world in this hour of 
confusion. 


Charleston, S. C. The annual reports of 
St. Andrew’s Church, the Rev. C. K. Der- 
rick pastor, indicate that the people have 
shared in all the great causes of the King- 
dom. For all congregational purposes 
(current and benevolent) St. Andrew’s 
expended around $16,000 during 1938. The 
apportionment to synod was paid in full, 
as is always done; also the apportionment 
for synod’s institutions; $235 -was con- 
tributed toward the salary of Dr. C. K. 
Lippard in Japan. The debt of $3,500 on 
the parsonage was removed, and there was 
considerable reduction in the debt on the 
parish building. Considerable improvement 
was made in the church plant; a new heat- 
ing system was installed in the parish 
building. There was a generous response 
to the Anniversary Appeal. Two hundred 
fifty pounds of clothing were shipped to 
the Canadian Northwest, also cash con- 
tributions. At Christmastime a box con- 
taining gifts for each individual member 
of the Lowman Home was sent, and two 
boxes of fruit; three children of the Or- 
phans’ Home were “adopted” by the Young 
People’s Department of the Sunday school. 

St. Andrew’s looks confidently to the 
future. All her auxiliary organizations are 
in a healthy, working condition. During 1938 
66 persons were received into membership; 
25 by infant baptism and 41 by adult ac- 
cession. The attendance at the morning 
service and the communicant membership 
are increasing. 


Reading, Pa. Annual reports of St. Mat- 
thew’s congregation showed an increase in 
the communing membership, indicating 
spiritual growth; an increase during the 
past three years of $100 per year paid on 

apportioned benevolence; a debt reduced 


to $1,500; the endowment almost tripled; 


a new home for the pastor; and all prop- 


erty in good repair; an orchestra has been 
organized, and religious drama has been 


put on a high plane—both by the young 
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people. The pastor is the Rev. W. R. 


Siegart. 


Rochester, Pa. The Rev. H. Reed Shepfer 
recently entered upon his eleventh year 
as pastor of Grace Church with a fine 
record of the past ten years to encourage 
him in his faithful and untiring service. 
In celebration of Mr. Shepfer’s tenth an- 
niversary as pastor of Grace Church, a 
surprise for him and his wife in the form 
of a covered dish dinner was given by 
the Ladies’ Aid. Society for members and 
their husbands. Covers were provided for 
one hundred. Mr, and Mrs. Shepfer were 
presented gifts. 

Mr. Shepfer’s pastorate has been the 
jongest in the history of the local con- 
gregation. A summary of the last ten 
years: Holy Communion administered to 
16,608; average attendance in Sunday 
school, 430; new members, 867; baptisms, 
427; funerals, 331; weddings, 110; current 
fund receipts, $74,084; benevolence re- 
ceipts, $37,005; total receipts, $117,226. 

The annual report showed the junior 
church, now in its third year, and all de- 
partments of the church and Sunday 
school as having had a very prosperous 
year. St. Luke’s Sunday school, East 
Rochester, also continues to maintain good 
attendance and preaching services are con- 
ducted by Pastor Shepfer. “Church Night” 
service each Wednesday evening has en- 
tered its second year with encouraging 
features and good attendance. 


Teaneck, N. J. According to the annual 
report of the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman, 
pastor, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the musical portion of the service at 
St. Paul’s Church will soon require a new 


. organ. 


During the past year the salaries of the 
pastor and sexton were increased. A larger 
number of members are planning to con- 
tribute through the weekly envelopes dur- 
ing the present year. 

Objectives for the year just begun as 
listed by Pastor Stauderman are: a new 
organ; finish painting the church; a new 
carpet; an increase in giving along scrip- 
tural lines; an effort to wipe out the debt 
on the church in 1940; increase in attend- 
ance at church services and either build 
up or drop Matins and Vesper Services; 
a further increase in church school at- 


_ tendance; an effort to have every member 


of the congregation in active service; and 
an effort to reach the unchurched in the 
community. 


Washington, D. C. St. Paul’s Church, 
Dr. Henry W. Snyder pastor, has just 
closed a most successful ninety-fifth an- 
niversary year of her history. This, the 
oldest English Lutheran Church in the 
national capital, was founded in 1843. For 
eighty-eight years her pastors ministered 
to hundreds of people in the small central 
area of what was during most of that time 
the city; for the church originally stood 
in the very heart of Washington at Eleventh 
and H Streets, N. W. 

In 1926 a merger was effected with 
Epiphany Church, and in 1931 the first 
unit of a dream of a Lutheran Gothic 


cathedral-type church was realized when > 


the congregation moved into its new build- 
ing at Connecticut Ave. and Everett St., 
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MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH ”’ 
Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 
DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


ANNOUNCES 1939 LENTEN PROGRAM 
FEBRUARY 20th to 25th—WEEK OF PRAYER 


Thursday Night at Messiah 


In one hundred of her homes 
From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. Daily in Church 


FEB. 26th—Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
APRIL 2nd—PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 
APRIL 9th—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


A 9:00 A. M. SERVICE WILL BE ADDED TO THE REGULAR SUNDAY SCHEDULE 
May we ask for your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where 
one million are unchurched? 


N. W. Carrying with it more than ninety- 
five per cent of its membership at the 
time of the removal to the new location, 
St. Paul’s field now covers practically 
every part of the city, and extends out 
into portions of Maryland and Virginia. 

1938, the Anniversary Year, was aus- 
piciously ushered in with the dedication 
of a new Hammond electric organ, the 
gift of Miss Louise Dale Leeds as a memo- 
rial to her parents, brother and sister. 
Various anniversaries of the Sabbath 
school, classes, and auxiliary organizations 
were observed throughout the year with 
appropriate services. The finances reg- 
istered a wholesome increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

Just as 1938 was drawing to a close, two 
events of significance for the progress of 
the church happened: There was turned 
over a legacy amounting to more than 
$1,350 that had been left to the church 
some years ago by one of its faithful mem- 
bers, Mr. Charles Webel. This money, pur- 
suant to the wish 
daughters, Mrs. Harry Samuelson and 
Mrs. Charles Streeter, will constitute a 
trust fund, the proceeds of which will be 
used later to purchase a memorial win- 
dow for Mr. Webel. The other event of 
importance was the offer of Mrs. Chris- 
tina Schafer of $3,000 with which to build 
a Parish Social Hall to be devoted largely 
to the needs of the youth of the church. 
The congregation gratefully accepted the 
gift, and voted to name the new unit the 
Schafer Memorial Hall, as the money was 
given in memory of Mrs. Schafer’s hus- 
band, Mr. Carl Schafer, who at the time 
of his death last October was a member 
of the church council. . 

St. Paul’s is now working in happy an- 
ticipation of her centennial celebration in 
1943. 


York, Pa. St. James congregation, the 
Rev. G. E. Miller pastor, completed one 
of the most successful years in its history. 
A total of 107 new members were added 
to the congregation during the year. This 
number exceeds the total accessions of any 
one year during the thirty-nine years of 
the life of the church. A contributing fac- 
tor to this large number of accessions was 
the confirmation class of sixty-five young 
people, the largest class to be received in 
the history of the church. During the year 
twenty-nine children were added to the 
baptized membership of the church. Only 
eighteen members were lost to the con- 
gregation; nine by death and nine by 
letter. 

The close of 1938 marked the third year 
in succession that the apportioned benev- 


of Mr. Webel’s two. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 

On Coastal Highway— U. S. Route 17. 

SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Among the Best 
Books All Year 
Round 


THRICE BEST 
FOR 


LENT 


and 


EASTER 
USE 


FIRST BEST: A stirring basis for per- 
sonal evangelism instruction when 
read by new converts. 

DOUBLY BEST: A devotional book on 
the Evangelical Christian Lenten truths 
of the Cross. 

THRICE BEST: As an aid to secure 
decisions for Christ. 


SAY THOU ART MINE 


By PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON, S.T.M., A.M. 
(Author “Glad Tidings to the Meek’’) 
St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church 
South Ozone Park, New York City 

“You will be thrilled — with the Divine 
Spirit.”—Ezxpositor and Homiletic Review. 
Prepared during the week and preached 
first the following Sunday these sermons 
rank among the best. 
Introduction by Prof. D. J. Klinedinst. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


olence was paid in full. The congregation 
is planning to observe the fortieth anni- 
versary of its organization sometime dur- 
ing the year. At the annual congregational 
meeting, steps were taken to renovate the 
interior of the church. The present mem- 
bership is 950 baptized, 803 confirmed and 
567 communing. Pastor Miller will begin 
his eleventh year April 1, 1939. 


PERSONAL 


A psrieF but very successful ministry 
came to a close January 8 when the Rev. 
Frank S. Delo departed for Hardy, Nebr. 
He came to Grace Church, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Easter 1938, to supply the church until a 
regular pastor could be called. During 
this comparatively brief stay Mr. Delo and 
his family endeared themselves to the en- 
tire membership of the church. Untiringly 
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the pastor and his good wife worked in 
the interest of the congregation. Mrs. Delo 
secured ninety-five subscriptions for THE 
LuTHERAN and a goodly number for 
Women’s Work. Her efficient co-operation 
in the work of the Sunday school and so- 
cieties of the congregation has been much 
appreciated. 

Mr. Delo organized a catechetical class 
besides officiating at eight funerals, seven 
marriages and twelve baptisms. Among 
his helpful endeavors was his Sunday eve- 
ning “Know-Your-Bible Class.” Many 
improvements were made to the property, 
including painting the parsonage, shingling 
the church, recarpeting the aisles, making 
over the Sunday school room with celotex 
and refinishing the Sunday school fur- 
niture at a total cost of $735. The pastor 
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made more than 300 pastoral calls during 
his ministry at Lincoln. 

In appreciation of this loyal service a 
farewell gathering was held by the peo- 
ple of Grace Church and Mr. and Mrs. 
Delo were presented with a purse and 
other gifts. 

The new pastor of Grace Church, Leland 
H. Lesher, D.D., arrived from Muscatine, 
Iowa, January 12, and was installed Jan- 
uary 15. John C. Hershey, D.D., president 
of the Nebraska Synod, and M. A. Ritzen, 
D.D., superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
officiated. 


DEATH OF MR. SCHATVET 


Eryar Scuatvet, formerly a member of 
the Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and hon- 
orary member of the church council of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Thursday evening, January 26. 
Funeral services were held Sunday after- 
noon, January 29, in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd and were conducted by 
the Rev. Wm. F. Sunday, Ph.D., and 
Charles Trexler, D.D. 

Mr. Schatvet, who was in his sixty- 
eighth year, served on every church coun- 
cil of the Church of the Good Shepherd 
for the last thirty years. At the last an- 
nual meeting of the congregation he was 
made an honorary member of the church 
council for life. 

Mr. Schatvet, who was president of the 
Guide Printing Company, Inc., of 160 Jay 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., was, at the time of 
his death, chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee in charge of printing courses of the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association. 
He was formerly vice-president of the as- 
sociation. He was also honorary deacon of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd. He 
was born in Fetsund, near Oslo, Norway, 
and came to this country when he was 
sixteen years old. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Helen 
Christine Olsen Schatvet; a daughter, Mrs. 
Oscar Erlandsen, Jr.; and a son, Charles 
E. Schatvet; and three sisters and a brother 
in Norway. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Bertha Bartz 


Peacefully closing weary eyes in sleep of 
death, the eternal soul of Sister Bertha Bartz 
entered into the joy of her Lord, January 5, 
1939. Her death climaxed an earthly life of 
consecrated service in the diaconate, she having 
entered the Milwaukee Motherhouse in 1894. 
Born in Germany, February 12, 1874, she came 
to the United States at the age of eight, and 
entered training at twenty years of age. 

Her first service in the Pittsburgh area began 
in 1897 where the Passavant Hospital benefited 
by her service. Later she served several years 
in succession at hospitals in Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Jacksonville, Ill:; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; and finally at Passavant Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, in 1908. Here she served steadily and 
faithfully until illness in August 1937 forced 
her reluctantly to give up supervision of the 
maternity department. After hospital treat- 
ment, ten more months were given in service, 
but she had to return to the home base—the 
Milwaukee Motherhouse—where she died and 
is buried. Sister Martha Pretzlaff, Directing 
Sister of Passavant Hospital, with whom _ she 
labored many years, attended the funeral. Sev- 
eral months more of service would have marked 
her forty-fifth year in the diaconate. 

While in Pittsburgh, she made her church 
home with the congregation of First Lutheran 
Church, Grant Street, Pittsburgh, where Dr. 
A. J. Holl now serves. Pastor and people, 
friends and patients, co-workers and sister dea- 
conesses turn their eyes heavenward in thanks- 
giving to a heavenly Father who gave such a 
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beautiful character the strength to serve in 
love. A service of commemoration and honor 
was held at the regular nurses’ chapel service: 
at Passavant Hospital, January 25, attended by 
all nurses in training school and many return- 
ing graduate nurses and friends. 

Paul F. Obenauf. 


Samuel Thrush Himes, Ph.D. 


a retired pastor of the California Synod and 
since September 1938 supply pastor of the 
Brookville Parish, Pennsylvania, died suddenly 
of a heart attack January 17, 1939, while mak- 
ing a pastoral call in Brookville. , 

Dr. Himes was born September 27, 1865, in 
Clover Township, near Brookville, a son of 
John Himes and Eliza Thrush. 

Educated at Wittenberg College (A.B. 1892), 
Hamma Divinity School (B.D. 1895), and Grove 
City (Pa.) College (Ph.D. 1904), he was or- 
dained by the East Ohio Synod in 1895. 

He served the following parishes: East Can- 
ton, Ohio, 1895-1900; West Sunbury, Pa., 1900- 
1904; Punxsutawney, Pa., 1904-1909; Braddock, 
Pa., 1910-1914; Grace, Troy Hill, Pittsburgh, 
1914-1919; supply for various congregations in 
Ohio, 1919-1924; Grace, Richmond, Calif., 1924- 
1929, where he built the present church. In 
1929 he retired and resided at Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Himes was president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, General Synod, 1914; trustee of Loys- 
ville, Pa., Orphans’ Home for a number of 
years; delegate to the General Synod at Rich- 
mond, Va.; delegate to the United Lutheran 
Church at Erie, Pa. 

Dr. Himes was an unselfish servant of his. 
Master and church, a true friend of the needy, 
a vigorous preacher of the great doctrines of 
scripture, and was beloved by children and 
respected by the elders of his parishes. 

He was one of six ministers in his family, 
the others being: Thomas A. Himes, D.D. (de- 
ceased), a brother; the Rev. E. J. Himes, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y.; A. M. Himes, D.D., Cambridge, 
Ohio; the Rev. W. K. Himes, Lancaster, Ohio, 
nephews; and the Rev. John R. Himes, Marion, 
Ohio, a great-nephew. 

Dr. Himes was married to Martha Waite of 
Reynoldsville, Pa. He is survived by his wife, 
of Berkeley, Calif.; two of their three chil- 
dren: a son, Donald E. of Richmond, Calif., and 
a daughter, Barbara (Mrs. S. W. Hunt), of 
Oakland, Calif.; a brother, Mark, of Baxter, 
Pa.; a sister, Mrs. Effie Hinterliter, of Bay 
Mimette, Ala.; and three grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in Grace 
Church, Brookville, January 20, by the Rev. 
Paul E. Keyser, president of the Northeast 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod, and pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church, Ridgway, 
Pa., with the assistance of the Rev. Jacob O. 
Kroen, secretary of conference, and Dr. Shoe- 
maker, president of the Brookville Ministerial 
Association. r 

Burial was in the cemetery of the 100-year- 
old St. John’s Church south of Brookville, 
where Dr. Himes preached the anniversary 
sermon last fall. Paul E. Keyser. 


Edwin Ernest Ide, D.D. 


was born October 20, 1863, at Baltimore, Md., 
and died at his home in Baltimore January 3, 
1939. Mr. Ide was the son of the Rev. Ernest 
C. and Charlotte (nee Main) Ide, and a grand- 
son of the Rev. William Ide, who was a Ger- 
man Reformed pastor who served churches in 
York County, Pa. He was baptized by his 
Peete es and confirmed by his father in 
i Z 

He received his early education in the paro- 
chial schools and public schools of Gardenville, 
Md., and Jersey City, N. J. Later he attended 
the Missionary Institute (Susquehanna Univer- 
sity), Selinsgrove, Pa., where he was graduated 
in 1888. Three years later he was graduated 
from Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

After his ordination in the same year by the 
Maryland Synod, he assumed charge of his first 
parish which consisted of three churches, St. 
Paul’s, Greensburg, Md., Quincy and Rouzer- 
ville, Pa. He resigned this parish in 1892 to 
accept a call from the Home Mission Board of 
the General Synod and the local Board of the 
Church Extension Society of Baltimore to do 
missionary work in the suburbs of Baltimore. 
This work he prosecuted for one year, after 
which he organized Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Md., in 1893 

This congregation he served as pastor for 
thirty-five years when ill health caused him to 
resign. From 1928-1939 he was the honored and 
revered pastor emeritus. For forty-five long 
years he was privileged to be identified with 
this congregation. The beautiful church which 
he built and the large congregation which he 
shepherded bear ample testimony to his faithful 
labors. Dr. Ide was a brilliant preacher and a 
faithful pastor. It was in this church,which stands 
as a monument to his memory, that the Open- 
ing Service of the recent United Lutheran 
Church Convention was held. 

Dr. Ide was married September 29. 1891, to 
Bertha _ Caroline Timmerman of Highland, 
Howard County, Md. Mrs. Ide preceded him 
in death by three years. He is survived by four 
daughters, Grace Olivia (Mrs. James L. King), 
Macon, Ga.; Lila Mae (Mrs. C. Carroll Smith), 
Norfolk, Va.; Miss Bertha Ella Ide, Norfolk, Va.; 
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and Norma Ruth (Mrs. George A. MacMillen), 
Baltimore, Md. Two half-brothers and one half- 
sister also survive him, Alphaeus of Irvington, 
Md.; Marcus of Catonsville, Md.; and Mrs. Ella 
Kalb of Ellicott City, Md. 

Funeral services were conducted January 5 


‘in Trinity Church by the pastor, the Rev. P. S 


Baringer. The sermon was preached by _ the 
Rev. William H. Berry of Glenside, Pa., a class- 
mate and lifelong friend of the deceased. Inter- 
ment was made in the beautiful Loudon Park 
Cemetery in the city of his labors. Thus ended 
the earthly life of one of God’s noblemen. The 
esteem in which he was held by the congrega- 
tion and the community was attested to by the 
hundreds who came to view the remains as they 
lay in state in the church and by other hun- 
dreds who crowded the church to share in the 
service for the ‘‘Burial of the Dead.” 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors.” P. S. Baringer. 


Mrs. John P. Kiser 


nee Mary Elizabeth Sellers, widow of the late 
John P. Kiser, Kings Mountain, N. C., passed 
to her eternal reward January 20, 1939, in her 
eighty-third year. Mrs. Kiser was the last active 
member of St. Luke’s who was also a charter 
member. She is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
John Homesly; three sons, the Rev. W. A. Kiser, 
Cicero, Ill.; A. S. Kiser, Kings Mountain, N. C.; 
J. L. Kiser, Hickory, N. C.; and one daughter, 
Miss Lucy Kiser, Kings Mountain. The funeral 
was conducted by her pastor, the Rev. L. Boyu 
Hamm, assisted by Dr. C. K. Bell, at her church 
January 22. 

Mrs. Kiser’s was a quiet, simple and beautiful 
Christian life. Her only outside attractions cen- 
tered around her Sunday school class and 
church services. For more than a year before 
her passing she was present every Sunday at 
Sunday school and service. In the words of her 
pastor, she was ‘‘ardent and trustful in her 
faith, loyal in devolion to her Lord and His 
Church, kind and gentle in disposition, Chris- 
tian to the depths of her heart and soul.” 

L. B. Hamm. 


The Rev. Francis Keith Roof 


died at his home in West Columbia, S. C., De- 

cember 31, 1938, after a short illness. He was 

born in Lexington County, S. C., October 17, 

eral the son of the late D. J. and Jane Buff 
oof. 

Pastor Roof was educated in the public 
schools of Lexington County and was a grad- 
uate of Newberry College and of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, then located 
at Mt. Pleasant, near Charleston, S. C. He was 
ordained by the old Tennessee Synod in 1900. 
During his ministry he served the following 
parishes: St. Timothy Parish, Newton, N. C., 
for thirteen years; then he returned to Ceda 
Grove Parish near Leesville, S. C., where he 
served for eight and one-half years. He re- 
turned to become pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Morganton, N. C., where he served 
for about three years, and then accepted a 
call to return to his home community, where 
he served for the past fifteen years, in St. 


He was twice married, first to Miss Mary 
Etta Campbell, and three daughters survive 
this union, Miss Naomi Roof of West Colum- 
bia, Mrs. V. D. Derrick of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Mrs. J. G. Carter of West Columbia. A son, 
the Rev. Francis Kearney Roof, died in 1931. 
He later married Miss Claudia Yount, who sur- 
vives him. He is also survived by four brothers, 
W. T. Roof and S. E. Roof of West Columbia, 
the Rev. W. H. Roof of Lincolnton, N. C., and 
the Rev. W. J. Roof of Vale, N. C.; two sisters, 
Mrs. Enoch Hite of Gibsonville, N. C., and Mrs. 
J. D. Addy of West Columbia; and two grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were conducted at Mount 
Hermon Lutheran Church by the Rev. E. Z. 
Pence, president of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina; assisted by J. J. Long, D.D., and S. P. 
Koon, D.D. Interment took place in the church 
cemetery. 

In the death of Pastor Roof the Lutheran 
Church has lost a staunch son and St. David’s 
Parish a beloved pastor. 

The large number attending the funeral 
services, including some forty ministers, is one 
indication of the high esteem in which this 
faithful servant was held. He was quiet and 
unassuming yet preached the Word with power 
and conviction, a true pastor, friend, and leader 
at all times. W. C. Boliek. 


James T. Shane 


aged seventy-six, burgess of Chicora, Pa., since 
1928, died at the Shady Side Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., January 26, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Elected burgess in 1928, he had 
served continuously since that time and oc- 
cupied the office at the time of his death. He 
was Republican chairman of Chicora for many 
years. 

Mr. Shane had resided in Chicora the greater 
part of his life and had been actively engaged 
in church, civic and political activities in the 
community. 

Mr. Shane was an active member of the 
First English Lutheran Church of Chicora and 
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rarely ever missed a service unless prevented 
by ill health. He served on the church council 
from 1902 to 1908 and from 1915 until the time 
of his death. He had been vice-president of 
the church council for the past ten years, 
teacher of the Young Women’s Bible Class for 
many years, and treasurer of the Sunday 
school. 

He leaves a sorrowing wife and a daughter, 
Florence, both of Chicora. 

The body was removed to the First English 
Lutheran Church, Chicora, Pa., Sunday after- 
noon, January 29, where it lay in state until 
the hour of the service. Funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. W. H. Mar- 
burger, and he was laid to rest in the Hemphill 
Cemetery, Chicora, Pa. W. H. Marburger. 


Mrs. Katharine Witthaus 


One of the most beloved personalities of New 
York’s old East Side entered eternal rest Jan- 
uary 25, in her eighty-first year. A member 
of Christ Church for more than half a cen- 
tury, she was one of its Saintliest characters. 
Her unobtrusive generosity to all in deed was 
proverbial. The East Side knew and loved her 
as its cherished humanitarian. In her will she 
remembered by bequests the Lutheran Hospital 
of Manhattan, the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm 
School and old Christ Church. 

A very large congregation paid their respects 
at the funeral service in Christ Church, Satur- 
gay afternoon, January 28. 

he was buried in the Lutheran Cemetery 

and is mourned by two sons, three daughters, 
six grandchildren, and one great-grandchild. 
Henry C. Offerman. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Morris W. Krause 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
wise Providence to remove from our midst our 
beloved brother and ardent co-worker, the Rev. 
Morris W. Krause, a member of the Evan- 
gene Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
an 

Whereas he has been a faithful pastor, es- 
teemed and loved by the members of the three 
parishes of the Pottsville Conference in which 
he spent his ministry of twenty-five years, and 

Whereas he had a zeal for the work of the 
whole church, at home and abroad, as a loyal 
leader and supporter of our educational insti- 
tutions, and every campaign for the advance- 
ment of the church he loved so dearly, 

Be It Resolved: 

That we humbly bow to God’s gracious will, 
in gratitude for his ministry, and the inspira- 
tion he has given to the young men of his 
congregations who have entered the gospel min- 
istry and to all of us with whom he associated; 

That we convey our heartfelt sympathy to 
the bereaved family and pray that the God of 
all grace may comfort them and sustain them 
in their sorrow; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family; 

_ That a copy be sent to THe Lutueran for pub- 
lication; and 

That a copy be included in the minutes of 
the conference. 

F. L. Hemmig, P. W. Hartline, Ira F. 
Frankenfield, Committee. 
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LENTEN AND EASTER SUPPLIES | 


A Special Lenten Devotional Manual A New Easter Service for the 


Sunday School 
MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS FOR LENT . 
1939 — Daily Devotions for Lent — 1939 “THE FIRST EASTER 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS DAY 
SIMILAR IN MAKE-UP but differing entirely in content By GC PRANBEEN SO 
Meditation g from our special Lenten devotional guides published the last 
: two seasons. The material prepared by Dr. Harms last year 
and Pravers was found of such interest that he has been called upon to 


serve the church again in this manner. 

A BRIEF DEVOTIONAL STUDY is provided for each day 
during the Lenten season, Each daily devotion includes an 
indicated Scripture lesson of which one verse is printed and 


for 
LENT, 1939 
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By 


Joiny to which the meditation is related, concluding with a sentence 
nies prayer. Aig ea, 
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Intermediates, seniors, or young people 
should take the parts of Narrator and 
Readers and they should be robed. There 
are eight familiar Easter hymns, several 
recitations, and a complete service in- 
cluding an “Easter Litany of Joy.’”’ Two 
anthems and several recitations are also 
provided. “The Story in Scripture and 
Song” is divided into five parts, The End 
of the Sabbath, Peter and John at the 
Tomb, Mary in the Garden of the Resur- 
rection, The Walk to Emmaus, and Eas- 
ter Evening. : 

If this service is rendéred worship- 
fully and reverently, the story of that 
first Easter will be very impressive to 
participants and congregation also. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 
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